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IR WALTER SCOTT once said as she is usually styled, was the only 
that when an author failed to gain child of James V of Scotland and 
public favor by every othermeans, Princess Mary of the powerful house 
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QUEEN MARYS HOME AT JEDBURGH ABBEY. 


Great care was taken with her edu- 
ucation; her beauty, position and many 
accomplishments made her the first 
Princess of Europe. Henry VIII 
sought her hand for his son Edward, 
but the Prince was still young and fast 
passing into consumption so it was 
thought advisable to delay the mar- 
riage and soon after Edward died. 
Philip of Spain was much enamored 
with Mary and it was not until after 
her positive refusal that he consented 
to marry her cousin, ‘‘ Bloody Mary,” 
of England, at the age of seventeen. 
Mary Stuart married Francis, the dau- 
phin of France, who two years later 
was crowned king; she then styled 
herself queen of Scotland, France and 
England, an injury that Elizabeth 
never forgave. 


Francis lived but a few 
months after his coronation, 
then Mary returned to Scot- 
land. At first the people 
were greatly pleased with 
their soverign, but Mary was 
less pleased withthem. She 
was a rigid Romanist and 
most of her subjects were 
Protestants. The whole 
country was in a turmoil 
from the many border wars 
that had taken place during 
her absence in France and 
her French manner soon be- 
came very distasteful to her 
people. 

The beginning of her 
misfortunes date from her 
marriage with Lord Darnley, 
a most unhappy alliance. 
She fancied that by wed- 
ding a Scott she would 
conciliate her people. Darn- 
ley wasselfish, weak-minded, 
overbearing and _ ill-tem- 
pered, soon losing the con- 
fidence of the queen, besides 
being extremely jealous of 
any one to whom _ she 
showed the least favor. 

She employed a secre- 
tary, David Rizzio, an 
Italian, who was a man of 
education and a renowned 
musician. The queen bestowed upon 
him a degree of favor, which excited 
Darnley and herenemies One evening 
the Italian was in the drawing-room 
with the queen and her attendants. 
While they were engaged in conver- 
sation Darnley and a number of 
noblemen rushed into the apartment, 
seized Rizzio, and dragging him from 
the table, plunged a dagger into his 
heart. 

The queen and her ladies rushed to 
the rescue, but in vain; he expired be- 
fore their very eyes, a victim of one 
of the most cowardly and dastardly 
crimes on record. It is said that to- 
day, travellers visiting that room in 
Hoolyrood Palace can see the stains of 
Rizzio’s blood still on the floor. 

Mary fled in terror from Hoolyrood 
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to Dunbar Castle, determined to avenge 
that cruel outrage; she soon assembled 
a large army in her behalf. Darnley, 
contrary to her expectation, instead of 
appearing against her, joined her 
forces. Strange as it then seemed, 
instead of punishing him severely, as 
it was in her power, she bestowed high 
honors upon him and they appeared 
to be on the most friendly terms. 
Seven days later Darnley was seized 
with small-pox, then prevalent in all 
parts of the kingdom; the queen had 
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that Mary was the instigator of the 
plot and thus avenged the murder of 
her favorite. Be that as it may, in a 
very few months she again married 
and this time to the Earl of Bothwell, 
who was the real author of Darnley's 
death. 

Bothwell was a man even more con- 
temptable than Darnley and the Scottish , 
people were so indignant at the queen’s 
proceedings, that dissatisfaction was 
expressed all over the kingdom. 
Young James, her son by Lord Darnley, 
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him conveyed to ‘‘ Kirk of the Fteld,”’ 
where she was for a time in attendance 
upon him. The crisis being passed, 
he began to improve and all danger 
being over she decided one evening to 
return to MHoolyrood. That night 
the ‘‘Kirk of the Field”’ was blown 
from basement to turret by gunpowder, 
scarcely a stone remaining in its place, 
the lifeless body of Darnley was found 
among the ruins an unrecognizable 
mass. 

Many historians agree in the belief 





was conveyed to Sterling Castle and 
placed under the guardianship of the 
Earlof Man. Mary’s own party refus- 
ing to act in her behalf, her enemies 
became so numerous that she and 
Bothwell fled to Dunbar Castle, where 
he was taken prisoner and conveyed to 
Sweden, when he soon after died. 
When Bothwell was gone Mary ex- 
pressed her willingness to return to 
Edinburgh and make terms with her 
people, but she found the nobles so 
exasperated at her conduct that on her 
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return she was arrested and conveyed to 
Lochloven Castle and placed under 
the care of Lord and Lady Douglas, 
who treated her with great harshness. 
She was compelled to sign a paper re- 
linquishing her rvé/e in favor of her 
son. The Earl of Murray, her half 
brother, was appointed regent of the 
kingdom during James’ minority. 
Lady Douglas was mother of the 
Earl of Murray and naturally bore no 
kindly feeling towards Mary Stuart. 
For several weeks she patiently bore 
her confinement, Lady Douglas heap- 
ing upon her every insult in her power, 
which Mary received with silent con- 
tempt; finally the lady’s youngest son, 
George Douglas, became impressed 
with the injustice being done his young 
queen, decided to free her. 
One evening while the inmates of 
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the castle were 


sleeping, 
he drew up his boat and 
rowed Mary across the loch, 
where she was met by her 


friends. The news of her 

escape spread rapidly, the 

loyalty of her people seemed 
once more revived, and in 

a few days Mary Stuart 

found herself at the head 

of 6,000 soldiers. 

A battle was fought near 
Glasgow, which resulted in 
the defeat of the queen’s 
forces. From the battle 
field Mary fled southward 
with a few attendants to 
the borders of England, 

- where she hoped for pro- 
tection from her queenly 
cousin Elizabeth. Instead 
of giving her protection, 

Elizabeth ordered her tobe 

confined, yet treated with 

every attention that was 
due herrank. She was first 
sent to Tutbury Castle and 
placed under the Earl of 

Shrewsbury. Queen Eliza- 

beth treated her with all of 

the jealousy of a personal 

and political rival. Mary 

repeatedly tried to gain an 

audience with the queen, 
but always failed. They never met 
but once, it was in a garden near one 
of the palaces and a most stormy in- 
terview ensued. 

The Duke of Norfolk, the most im- 
portant peer of England, espoused the 
cause of Queen Mary. He not only 
regarded her highly, but thought by a 
marriage with her Elizabeth might be 
overthrown and Mary placed upon the 
throne. Elizabeth, upon hearing the 
report was furious, and ordered the 
duke to be placed in chains. She had 
always feared Mary’s influence and had 
long tried to find some cause that 
might be construed into treason. 

Finally, after waiting eighteen years, 
a plot was agitated by which Mary was 
to head a foreign invasion. When 
Elizabeth heard of the plot she or- 
dered Mary to appear for trial, but lit- 














tle evidence could be brought against 
the queen and she swore to her inno- 
cence. The court, however, declared 
her guilty of treason and she was sen- 
tenced to be beheaded at Frothingay 
Castle. Elizabeth reluctantly signed 
the death warrant that was forever to 
silence her rival cousin and take away 
all fear of usurpation. 

Mary received the news of her fate 
with heroic bravery. She had long felt 
that this would sooner or later be her 
doom and had made arrangements 
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her small store of personal effects. 
The scene was truly a sad one, her 
ladies who had been with her so long, 
were deeply affected, for they all truly 
loved her. She was on this occasion, 
as on all others, ‘‘truly Mary Stuart.” 
Although her heart was breaking, yet 
her step was as firm and her counten- 
ance as serene, as if about to attend 
one of her former receptions. 

As the party passed into the court, 
the sheriff came first, then followed 
Queen Mary supported by two attend- 





MARY STUART 
many months before to hear the end. 
When the fatal day came she heard the 
arrival of her executioners, who or- 
dered her to prepare for death at eight 
o’clock in the morning. 

She dressed with unusual care on 
this memorable occasion, every article 
having long before been carefully ar- 
ranged. At the appointed time she 
gathered her friends about her and 
bade each an affectionate farewell, 
giving every one some memento from 
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ants and followed by her gentlemen. 
She walked with a firm step, her long 
black train borne by Melville, her mas- 
ter of household. In her hand she 
bore an ivory crucifix, a long linen 
veil covered her head and shoulders. 
The scaffold was covered with black 
cloth, as was also the block. When 
they reached the place Mary ascended 
the platform and took her seat. The 
death-sentence was read. The Dean, 
of Peterborough began the service of 
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the established church. Mary asked 
him to refrain as she was a Roman 
Catholic. 

Her appearance was truly queenly 
as she sat before the dense throng. 
After making a short speech protesting 
her innocence, she told the officers 
that they might proceed. The execu- 
tioners knelt before her and implored 
forgiveness, which she granted, then 
she arose and beckoned to her lady at- 
tendants, who approached. First they 
unfastened the long vail, then removed 
the black gown, when a most startling 
effect was produced. Mary Stuart 
stood before the people, upon a black 
throne and arrayed from head to foot 
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in scarlet velvet; a white handkerchief 
was bound over her eyes and taking 
the crucifix in her hands she placed 
her head upon the block; two strokes 
from the axe severed it from the 
body. 

Thus perished Queen Mary of Scotts 
in the forty-fifth year of her age. No 
character in Scottish history has given 
rise to more discussion than the fate of 
this celebrated woman. Her beauty, 
accomplishments and misfortunes have 
softened the hearts of mankind to her 
errors, for she was not so much the 
victim of her own imprudence, as of 
the jealousy and vindictive spirit of 
her rival Queen Elizabeth. 





THE NEWSPAPER WOMAN. 


BY EMMA B. 


ERHAPS journalism is the only 
trade that offers women equal rates 
with men at the very outset, and 

this too without apprenticeship. If an 
editor accepts an article from you and 
prints it, he pays you for it without 
question of sex. The possibility of 
his accepting it is another matter and 
of course one worthy of long and 
weighty consideration. Any clever 
girl who has been accounted an apt 
writer of essays at school, or one cap- 
able of saying bright things or making 
clever rhymes, may fancy she has rea- 
son to plunge into journalism, but pos- 
sibly her first trial will convince her 
that back of all this, which may be im- 
portant, there are other considerations 
more so to the editor who stands be- 
tween her and the public. It is fair to 
suppose that it is only a young woman 
of brains and education who will incline 
towards journalism proper, and it is 
ten to one that with this inclination 
she will try her hand first at the com- 
posing of an article. 

It has been repeatedly stated that 
newspaper people are not taught, can- 
not be taught, that, vulgarly speaking, 
they just catch on. If you were to 
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ask a newspaper man what he would 
advise as preliminary training he would 
probably answer you—‘‘ Only a good 
English education.” Such being the 
case, one young woman anxious to 
make the plunge, makes it not too 
boldly and most surely by submitting 
something she has written. As we 
have hinted, however, there are con- 
siderations besides grammar and a 
style. It is well that she should know 
the relative importance of different 
subjects, that she should have consid- 
ered the policy and style of the paper 
to which she seeks entrance, and, 
above all, she should be prepared to 
know that her personal opinion counts 
for little, and that such items as she 
may deem of interest may be discarded 
at a glance by her editor. 

With the advent of the ‘‘ Woman’s 
Page,” and the big Sunday editions of 
all metropolitan papers, the oppor- 
tunities for women have increased ten 
fold. It would seem that a clever, 
energetic, adaptable woman is always 
needed nowadays to do fashions and 
household matters, but let me hasten 
to add that there are unlimited num- 
bers skilled in such feminine lore wait- 
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ing to step into the shoes of those al- 
ready filling such places. Do not 
therefore, expect to walk easily into 
journalism. As in any other profes- 
sion, you must prove your ability. It 
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would be as well, while you are trying 
to prove it, if you could be possessed 
of sufficient income to live for at least 
six months, for there are all sorts of 
obstacles in the way of your instantly 
‘*catching on.” A well-known news- 
paper woman told me that it took her 
a year and a half to secure any footing 
in New York, although she had pre- 
viously, for six years, done all sorts of 
journalistic work elsewhere. Under- 
stand that the competition is very 
great, and that consequently you will 
even have difficulty in securing admis- 
sion to an editor’s office. Unless you 
are armed with a letter of introduction 
you will probably be requested to state 
your designs and desires before you 
obtain an interview. 

One young woman quite recently 
entered a New York newspaper office 
armed with a long list of subjects. 
She had somehow gained access to the 
Sunday editor, who was also a woman, 
and listened to her graciously. She 
nodded her head through the list and 
advised the young aspirant to go and 
try some of them. I remember one 
was ‘‘ New York Gardens.” The sub- 


ject sounded so well that she felt quite 
enthusiastic over it. She started on 
her search just below the park at a 
large stone residence. Through the 
spans in the massive iron gate and 
over the low railing she beheld a small 
grass plot; she saw roads on either 
side of it. She looked long and earn- 
estly. Then she walked on. She 
went down Fifth Avenue and through 
Waverley Place; she went to the poorer 
quarters and to the evidently rich 
ones. She saw flower pots in win- 
dows of tenements, substitutes for 
gardens; she saw leaves of plants that 
just topped the edges of roofs. She 
returned home at the end of a day 
discouraged and wan. ‘‘I have se- 
lected an absurd subject,” she an- 
nounced; ‘‘there aren't any gardens 
in New York.”’ 

Sometimes a most trifling incident 
will suggest and secure the biggest sort 
of an opening. A story is told of one 
young woman who won her way to the 
columns of a paper through the very 
trifling occurrence of the loss of a dog. 
She had the luck to see a bold, bad 
man steal the animal; she had the dis- 
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cernment to recognize that the owner 
of the dog was a woman of style and 
fashion and the animal a pet over 
which much fuss would probably be 
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made. She had nerve to approach 
the victim; she had the tact to sympa- 
thize properly, to counsel wisely. She 
was made a confidant, she was given 
the inside facts of an interesting at- 
tachment, of many years standing, of a 
very well-known member of society for 
a very high-class, fine-bred dog. The 
next morning every large newspaper 
carried an advertisement for a valu- 
able spaniel and an offer of reward, 
but only one supplemented it witha 
column story of inside history. 

It has been said that people are born 
with a ‘‘nose for news,” and it is a 
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question if the instinct may be culti- 
vated where, by nature, there is none. 
However, it is plain that the best plan 
for its cultivation is in a newspaper 
shop, where journalism may be said 
properly to begin in the type-setting 
room. I say this advisedly, for if you 
wish to become a through journalist, 
you should understand something of 
the make up of the forms and, in an 
emergency, you should be able to set 
up your own stuff. 

A certain halo is attached to the in- 
side of a newspaper office in the minds 
of the young and uninitiated, which is 
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only dispelled by working in it. By 
intimate association with its forces one 
learns that the romance exists largely 
in the imagination; in reality it is a 
work-a-day world where the editors and 
the managers are too busy to take 
cognizance of your looks, and unless 
you bring your personality to their 
notice by clever work, you may be un- 
der their eyes for months; you may 
remain so far under them, indeed, 
that they have never realized your 
presence. Men are men all the worid 
over, and women are women, but in 
the business world, where each one is 
striving to make his mark and add 
dollars to his pennies, to present a 
good showing to his chief, to gain 
promotion or even to retain the pres- 
ent, it is often a question of men 
against women, not for her. 
Sentimental forces have no place in 
the business world, and, if you are 
wise, you will never presume on your 
womanhood. If you want to be a 
journalist you should proceed as a 
journalist, not as a woman. Some 
one has said further that you must not 
expect drawing-room manners in a 
newspaper office. Doubtless this is a 
good warning since it is a fact that 
you will not get them. You may 
never get used to men in their shirt 
sleeves, smoking about you, but you 
will encounter them as surely as you 
enter the newspaper region. Large li- 
cense in the matter of etiquette seems 
to be considered the natural preroga- 
tive of men who work with their brains. - 
It passes here for eccentricity where 
elsewhere one might call it something 
harsher. Lack of manners, indeed, 
have come to be considered too much 
an accompaniment of a newspaper 
office, that I have observed at least 
one young man positively uneasy in 
its precincts unless he had his heels 
above his head, a pipe in his mouth 
and his coat off. If instinct and prior 
education prompted him to a change 
of position at the rustle of skirts, he 
resolutely resisted them, even at some 
trouble to himself, in order to main- 
tain the traditions of newspaper life. 
Positively, I am sure there are young 
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journalists who believe that the coat 
is an impediment to the brain, its re- 
moval has become a_ superstition 
which holds even on cold days with 
certain regulation phrases and estab- 
lished oaths. 

Petty jealousies and innumerable 
hardships exist in the newspaper world 
as elsewhere. They are all attendants 
upon the life of a newspaper woman, 
they are the natural consequences of 
forced interviews, of disagreeable as- 
signments and of frequent failures. 

I have dropped naturally into speak- 
ing of a newspaper woman as a repor- 
tor because she is generally so con- 
sidered though there are many other 
capacities in which she may serve in 
a newspaper Office. As a reporter she 
will be able to obtain some important 
lessons in the value of news. They 
will be given to her without etiquette 
or ceremony, bluntly and directly 
through the sternest master in the 
world, known as experience. She will 
see, while perhaps she is working on 
what is known as space, which means 
six or eight dollars a column, her ar- 
ticle of two thousand words ruthlessly 
cut down to some five hundred, her 
dream of a new dress or a trinket re- 
duced, by the dreaded blue pencil, to 
just enough to pay her landlady. And 
this perhaps after long hours’ of ex- 


posure, perhaps after she has danced 


attendance on the caprices of some 
one for a week, in her efforts to get an 
interview. 

To be a successful reporter you 
should be possessed of good health 
and strong nerves. A newspaper 
woman has given a sketch of one of 
her days very muchas follows: I arose 
at nine; at 9.30 I devoured the news- 
papers with my breakfast; reached the 
office at 11, found four assignments 
awaiting me; climbed five rickety 
flights of tenement stairs and stood 
face to face with poverty and misery. 
From there I went to the Tombs, then 
took a hasty bite at a lunch counter ex 
routeto the dressing-room of an actress; 
waited one hour, couldn’t see her. 
Then I attended a club meeting, every 
one talked at once; heard of a bit of 


news, went to get it, reported at the 
office at 7.30, turned in copy at 8 30. 
A good reporter should be punctual, 
reliable, full of resources, possessed of 
infinite patience—you can imagine 
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that unreasonable people may demand 
your self-effacement. You should be 
tireless and unselfish. It is ten to-one 
that a good assignment will come just 
when you do not want it, when ‘you 
have some delightful dinner or theater 
engagement. . You must be self-con- 
fident and courageous, though, for the 
matter of that, you will probably never 
find the work assigned you in the least 
dangerous, often I promise you, how- 
ever, unpleasant. You may be called 
upon to put on some sort of a wig and 
disguise yourself as a street sweeper 
to find out if street sweepers are kindly 
treated. You may be required to 
faint on some corner and be carried 
off in an ambulance to test the methods 
of hospitals. You will be doomed to 
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many disappointments, to many long 
hours in cold reception rooms, to a 
great deal of work for a mere yes or 
no, to slurs and slights. You will 
learn, if your standards are high, that 
you must lower them to catch the 
popular breeze. You will always be 
on the alert for trivalities. You will 
discover that a casual hint or word 
may lead to important results. You 
will rejoice in ephemeral triumphs, 
momentary successes, which will prob- 
ably stifle any aspirations for perfec- 
tion. You will study to be quick even 
if you are empty and will not be dis- 
tressed that you have no time to cor- 
rect blunders till after the public has 
seen them. 

There are two sides to every ques- 
tion and certainly two when it comes 
to the ethics of the reporter, con- 
scientiously serving her master, and 
the society woman who dislikes the 
publicity. This summer I chanced to 
be visiting in a house somewhat inter- 
esting to the public. It had been 
newly built and was the pride of its 
young mistress’ heart. It was sacred 
to her in the first place because of a 
certain peculiarity in its acquirement 
and in the second, because it was far 
from town and she felt herself when 
there secluded from public gaze. 

In a New York newspaper office on a 
hot summer’s day, when news was 
scarce and assignments infrequent, a 
young woman was told to take the 
train and go to this certain country 
home and secure a good description. 
With the perspiration starting at every 
pore she started from the office pressed 
for time. She ran three blocks, caught 
the proper car, stood for something 
like a mile, ran two blocks more and 
just made her train, a crowded one 
where she was hemmed in by cross 
mothers and fretting babies. In due 
time, not one whit rested by her trip, 
she arrived at her station where she 
was told to walk a bit and turn to the 
right, and when she got there to walk 
a bit and turn to the left, the custom- 
ary directions one is bound to receive 
in the country. When she came tothe 
house finally, it seemed like heaven, a 
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resting place at least. She rang its 
bell. The custodian of the front door, 
who is frequently the most awe-inspir- 
ing person of the household, surveyed 
her coldly. She was a bit shabby and 
considerably dusty, however she sum- 
moned all her boldness. 

‘*T would like to see Mrs. ; 
she announced. 

‘*Who shall I say?” murmured the 
butler. 

‘* A lady on important business.” 

The butler’s lip curled and she was 
certain he almost left her waiting in 
the hall. 

It was not pleasant to be disturbed 
for an unknown matter of business 
from one that was to one’s taste, and 
my friend assured me afterwards that 
she was not in one bit of a good hu- 
mor. Indeed, when she learned that 
the young woman represented a news- 
paper, she acknowledged that she 
longed to fling her out the open win- 
dow. ‘‘ However,” she said, ‘‘she 
looked so tired, poor thing, that I told 
her to sit still and rest. But I vowed 
I would not let her see one bit of the 
house and I would not have its de- 
scription in the paper. Whether she 
was a good actress or not I don’t 
know, but two tears appeared in her 
eyes—her eyes were of that soft blue 
sort, you know—and she said: 

‘*] may as well go then; it is pretty 
hard, though, after my long trip to go 
back to the paper with nothing.” 

‘Ves, but isn’t it hard for me to 
have my pretty home shown up and 
criticised and all its privacy taken 
away.” 

‘*T know, I know,” cried the girl, 
‘* but you see it lowers one’s standing 
on the paper to go back with nothing, 
notathing. It’s a pity, but you, you 
see, you’re my bread ani butter; 
you’ve got plenty, so you don’t know 
what that means.” 

‘*Oh, yes, I do, let me—let me—”’ 
(my friend was an unusual woman and 
she hesitated a moment) ‘‘ make it up 
to you.” 

The reporter may have been un- 
usual, too, for she did not hesitate a 
moment, she only answered: 


” 
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‘*Oh, no, that would not do at all. 

am sent here by my paper to doa 
certain piece of work that they con- 
sider very easy, very trifling. I fail 
—it looses my standing—I—well 3 
she brushed away the tears, adjusted 
her veil and stood ready to go. 

‘What do you want to see ?”’ asked 
the hostess. 

‘* Anything you will let me,’ 
the other sweetly. 

She saw it to the extent of two col- 
umns, with pictures, and the approval 
of her editor and the office and the 
disgust of my 
friend. ‘* What 
could I do?’ she 
said to me after- 
wards. ‘‘It was 
her business, only 
I have not much 
respect for its exi- 
gencies.”’ 

But as I have 
said, there ‘are 
other entrances to 
a newspaper office 
than: through the 
thorny path of the 
reporter. How- 
ever, it is certain 
that no journalist 
has ever become 
one without serv- 
ing at some period 
as a reporter, and 
even when occupy- 
ing a desk posi- 
tion, she is liable 
to become a repor- 
ter at command of 
her chief. 

A desk position, 
which means one 
of more or less authority, is of course the 
desire of any of us who have news- 
paper aspirations. That it is fre- 
quently possible to-day for women to 
attain to this is evident from the long 
list we may find of those occupying 
such positions. Among these names 
we are familiar with, that of Mrs. 
Cahoon, who is widely known as the 
editor of the ‘‘ Woman's Page” of the 
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ANNE O'HAGAN. all 
“ New York World.” 


New York Recorder for three years. 
She has made ‘‘What one Woman 
Thinks” so popular that she has been 
induced to put some of these news- 
paper chroniclings into book form, 
Miss O’Hagan, whose work on the 
‘*Woman’s Page” of the New York 
World, commends wide attention from 
its variety, its lack of constitutionality 
and its unusual cleverness outside of 
the lines which women are able to 
select for their special field of labor, is 
a pretty young Boston girl who came 
to New York less than five years ago. 
Mrs. Aylward 
ranks high as a 
musical critic and 
as an all-around 
capgble journalist, 
she is in constant 
demand. Mrs. 
Mary Rice Miller, 
who is well known 
as a writer of stor- 
ies, has made a 
unique position for 
herself as a press 
substitute. She 
holds herself ready 
to fill any posi- 
tion that may, 
through sudden 
illness or some 
other emergency, 
be left vacant. 
Cynthia M. West- 
over, a western 
girl who was 
brought up in a 
mining town, has 
been known to us 
for years as 
‘‘ Kate Kensing- 
ton,” and more re- 
cently as the only woman in the May- 
or’s appointment for Commissioner of 
Charity. Mrs. McGuirck is_ the 
charming editor of the ‘*‘ Woman’s 
Page” of the Morning Journal. 

Lack of space obliges me to pause, 
else I could go on for pages with 
a list a dozen times as long again of 
well known and successful newspaper 
women. 


me 
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hou simple Flower, arrayed In Modest COlor, 
And standing in the Woodland and ihe Mead; 


WRENCE COMES INOUANd WACNCE Thal NAME OF beauty 
Frat Poets in thy Mystic history read ? 
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hs We belive With Our abounding Fancy 


hat in ihe WINTEH Weather long AQ%,, 


One Frosiy night eld Reynard’s blushing daughier 
walked wiih her lover fcross the Moonlit Snow? 


fang While they 1alked—as lovers 1alk at evening 
OF Perrect happiness, and Plighied love,— 


Forgeirul of ihe chill and dAMP OF winter , 
HAE From ner nand let Fall her yellow glove, 
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© Pe (nr spcdihe days and Monihs in euick Succession , 
im. BUF NOt toward Jov,but all toward Qricf inex Swaved 5 
‘# For cer the blossoms Filled ine WOOdS And Mountains 
J Old Revnards daushier inher grave was laid. 


Andihen itwas that her atientive lover, 

Alone and Sad,aS an unmMated dove, 
Wentiracing backward all incir happy foorsiers 
patent tofind that lost and cherished glove. 















But none Was found; vcrin ils Sigad Abiding - 
WAS SOMethINe SKC OF Wondrous sweetness Made. fom 

nd ithad lire, and Srace,and yourh,and beauty, 
And in iis lime it blossomed in the shade. 


That spot beside the Forest Path Grew holy; 
the lover Saw it answered well hig Prayers 
And now thar he shath lone become Uforeotten 
The Children Sav The Foxglove oro Rpbshere .” 




















HANS. 


A WINTER NIGHT’S TALE AND AN EASTER AFTER-ACT. 


BY D. SHELTMAN, 


HE scene was night on a wide 

stretch of Texas prairie. Around 

a camp-fire moved the forms of 
four ‘‘ cattle kings,” en route for their 
ranches, after having driven cattle to 
the nearest town for transportation. 
Camp-fires and long nights are genera- 
tors of tales. ‘‘ We’ve heard from all 
but you, Clifford, and we yield you the 
spinning- jenny andthe yarn.” A figure 
tall and commanding stood its full 
height. The fire-light made of him a 
picture in relief, and evidenced that 
Jim Clifford deserved the popularity 
which placed him in the lead. 

‘*T’m but a stupid man,” remarked 
Clifford, ‘‘and a story cut with such a 
dull-edged knife would be without 
point.” The long, sinewy fingers 
worked back and forth over the high 
brow and weather seasoned cheeks, 
and a far-away look made the eyes 
cold and grave. ‘‘You’d be wiser to 
continue your jokes of last evening 
than to look to me for entertainment.” 

‘*We hear from no one else to-night, 
Cliff, whether you give a story or a 
sermon,” interrupted Andy, whose 
blonde type had long ago nicknamed 
him ‘‘Gal.” Pleas understanding the 
pen-shoving art, prepared to, take 
notes, and Max stretched himself in 
readiness to enjoy everything. 

‘Hairs ripened into white rarely 
take to preaching, a boy grown to old 
age without a memory of a mother, or 
one word of love would scarcely adorn 
a pulpit,’”’ replied Clifford, ‘‘but you 
persist, and I’ll endeavor to favor with 
a story.” 

‘*It is forty-seven years to-night since 
I left the south for Wisconsin with a pio- 
neering gentleman. Lackinga son, he 
picked me up a straggler of six years. 
I had no people and was as wild as the 
winds puffing my rags. Thoughit was 
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Christmas times I was hungry. Fol- 
lowing the railroad track IT picked from 
out the mud and slush, the scraps that 
were tossed from car windows. The 
gentleman above mentioned saw me. 
He had stopped there with his wife, 
and the matter ended in my coming 
west. 

Wisconsin did not meet their de- 
mands constitutionally, and they died 
within a few years. ‘Then I scouted 
around untilI founda home witha 
farmer in Iowa. I grew to manhood 
there. The word, lowa, brings me to 
a love story.”” The announcement of 
a love story from this unexpected 
source caused his companions to utter 
shouts of laughter, sent the grass roll- 
ing on its sides over the parairie, and 
made the moon look out quickly. 

‘“‘The year was 1878," continued 
Clifford, ‘‘and the summer was an ex- 
ceptionally hot one throughout the 
north-western states. In Kellogg, 
Iowa, persons were constantly pros- 
trated by heat. To the Swedes and 
Danes in that vicinity the sun seemed 
especially fatal. 

One afternoon in July, Mr. Vail, 
the wealthiest farmer throughout that 
section, requested me to join a party 
organized to look for his missing over- 
seer, Lars Andersen. A few days 
previous, Lars while harvesting, had 
complained of feeling unwell. He in- 
formed Mr. Vail that he would go to 
Frederickson's, but would resume 
work that week if possible. Freder- 
ickson and Andersen were intimate 
friends. The overseer not returning 
at the appointed time, Mr. Vail rode 
over and found that Lars had not vis- 
ited Frederickson during the week. 

The party divided and the search 
commenced. Between Mr. Vail’s and 
the Frederickson farm there was an 
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extensive piece of woodland. The 
quest was not of long duration. Two 
of us soon crossed a path, and follow- 
ing it down to where a little river 
broke it in two, there we found him— 
but we had come to help him too late. 

I walked over to ask Frederickson 
regarding Lars. 

Frederickson was absent. His moth- 
er, however, had been a tenant on the 
Andersen estate in Sweden, and she 
gave me particulars. Having fixed 
her eyes on the prairie before her, and 
transformed it into the land of her 
nativity, she began her story. 

If no years had counted themselves, 
I could not rehearse the story verbatim. 
At times, she would grow excited and 
break out volubly in her mother tongue, 
and that part would be lost on me. 
Lars Andersen’s father was a great and 
good man. His family consisted of 
two sons, Hans and Lars, and an 
adopted daughter, a beautiful girl, 
whose name was Hilda. Hans, the 
elder, was of average size, strong and 
fair-haired, but according to Mrs. 
Frederickson, he was disliked and 
feared by all except his own family. 
To counterbalance this unfortunate 
trait of character, he had the greatest 
love and tenderness for Lars and Hilda. 
Lars was the well-beloved. The old 
lady bestowed unlimited praise on his 
courage and kindness, face and figure. 

They made a happy family, until the 
boys were grown. ‘Then Hans became 
dissipated, and would leave home for 
weeks. Enough of his carousals 
drifted back to leave the slime of dis- 
grace, and almost change the clear- 
winding current of lineage into a 
slough. Yet they little suspected that 
his recklesness would culminate so 
soon and in murder. It pictures it- 
self along here, and needs no detail, 
debauchery, crime and broken hearts. 
His case was desperate, but finally 
wealth and position led from the 
shadow of the gallows a free man, but 
the father in saving the son had sacri- 
ficed his riches. Hans, brought 
now to sober realization, and Lars 
made desperate efforts to retrieve their 
fortune, but without success. 


During this time, each of them un- 
known to the other, had become en- 
amoured of the adopted girl. Lars 
loved her with all the fervor of his 
young manhood. Hans loved her as 
only those self-willed, silent men. can 
love; to his blood-stained soul she was 
an angel, and he worshipped her. 

Months elapsed, and neither was 
conscious of the other’s love. One 
day, however, Lars confidentially told 
Hans of his affection for Hilda. What 
followed this confession I do not know, 
for here Mrs. Frederickson’s emotions 
again found vent in her Swedish 
tongue. Hans must have been over- 
whelmed, but good eventually tri- 
umphed, for the next morning he 
crossed the seas—without seeing Hilda. 

Before the close of another year the 
father died. The estate was sold, and 
but little remained after considering 
claims. Later on, Lars put forth all 
his powers of persuasion to induce 
Hilda to marry him, and finally, won 
a reluctant consent. About a month 
before the wedding, she came to him 
with tears in her eyes and owned her 
secret—she loved Hans and had al- 
ways loved him. 

The light of happiness was eclipsed 
for Lars. Not once though did he 
upbraid her, but truly noble acted up 
to his nature, he shortly departed for 
America to send Hans to the joy wait- 
ing him. 

His old nurse, Mrs. Frederickson, 
lived in Kellogg. From her he ob- 
tained news of Hans, who was coal- 
mining near Oskaloosa. It must have 
been a strange scene, the meeting of 
the brothers, one of them in a miner’s 
garb with grime and coal-dirt on his 
stern, strong face; the other, a well- 
dressed gentleman, bearing, if ever a 
man did, the stamp of nobility on his 
handsome person. Lars told his story 
and urged his brother to sail immedi- 
ately. Hans was greatly affected by 
the news, but persistently refused to 
return. He had been the source of 
their sorrow and ignominy, and he 
alone must be the homeless wanderer. 
A hard, hopeless expression settled 
over his face, warning one not to re- 
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vert to the subject. Lars returned to 
Kellogg, trusting that Hans would 
eventually accept the happiness life 
offered him. That was the last meet- 
ing of the brothers. Not many days 
later, a message came that Hans, to- 
gether with others, had met death by 
a ‘cave-in’ of the mine. 

This grief crushed Lars, crushed 
hope and courage. When he could 
think connectedly he wrote to Hilda 
of this bereavement, and for the first 
time in his manifold troubles, yielded 
to despair. Life was heavy laden, 
but it went its round for a year, when 
Lars received a letter from across the 
waters. I could not learn what Hilda 
wrote, so interwoven with Swedish was 
the relation along here, but there was 
hope lurking somewhere, for he threw 
aside despondency and resumed life 
earnestly. Education and zeal se- 
cured him the highest position on Mr. 
Vail’s large stock farm. 

Each month a letter came from 
Hilda, and each month the world 
brightened, ‘‘only a few days ago,” 
said Mrs. Frederickson, ‘‘ my dear boy 
told me that when harvest was over he 
was going back to Sweden back to his 
home and his sweetheart. Weeks had 
gone like years, but the struggle was 
almost over, and one smile from Hilda 
would convert all life shadows into sun- 
shine. The smile he will never see— 
and Hilda will grow weary waiting for 
him who is cold and dead!" moaned 
the old lady. 

I left Kellogg, but business carried 
me back some months later. Ithought 
of Lars and remembered that young 
Frederickson had told me that Hilda 
was coming to them. While these 
thoughts were passing I heard the bell 
of a Swedish chapel, and it occurred 
to me that by going there I might see 
Hilda. The congregation gathered. 
I had almost concluded that my wish 
would be fruitless, when Mrs. Fred- 
erickson came in, followed by a young 
woman of exceeding beauty. She was 
somewhat below medium height, yet 
so gracefully slender that she appeared 
tall. But I should not attempt to de- 


scribe her, for I would only succeed in 
making her 


look commonplace. 
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The dark life of 
Hans is hidden by a 
darker grave; the leaves of the old oak 
are gathered together upon the younger 
brother; and Hilda, it may be, is go- 
ing in and out of the Swedish chapel 
as fair as her offering of white roses.”’ 


That is the story. 
unfortunate 


* * 


The ranchman soon rested within 
the tent. The camp-fire watched for 
a while like a sentinel, hundred-eyed, 
then its flickering lids began closing. 
In the morning three men instead of 
four issued from the tent. It oc- 
casioned but little comment, since it 
was nothing unusual for them to sep- 
arate as inclination suggested, the land 
being home-ground to them. 

They returned to their ranches, but 
as days passed without their comrade’s 
appearance, they grew uneasy.  In- 
quiry and search availed nothing. 
Sadness and wrinkles made a public 
way of Clifford’s face. He missed 
more than any of them, Andy, the im- 
petuous champion, whom he had grown 
to love as a son. 

Months had gone when Clifford re- 
ceived communications which made 
him caper with the abandon of a 
school boy. ‘‘ Andy,” the missing 
boy-comrade, is in town near them. 
There is a lady with him whom we 
may recognize since he signs the letter 
in full, Hans Andersen. He asks 
Clifford’s forgiveness for rendering his 
story a little untrue, and for surprising 
him with a sequel. In the confusion 
of the ‘‘ cave-in ” he had left the mines, 
and had not removed the impression 
regarding his death, hoping that Lars 
and Hilda would in time marry. No 
news of either of them had reached him 
until that night by the camp-fire. 

The next morning the three start 
over the prairie to meet their boy and 
his bride. Nature was lovely in her 
Easter attire. Riders were gay, horses 
spirited, all imbued with a sense of un- 
usual pleasure. The younger men 
joke each other, and tease Clifford for 
stories in order that they may provide 
the ‘‘Sequels,’’ but the old man, for 
whom life had rarely defined the word, 
happiness, is deaf to almost everything 
save the voice of his present joy. 


* * * x 
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BY MAUD RITTENHOUSE, 


GNES DAILEY sat well back in 
A the recess of her window, her 

eyes fixed now upon the quiet 
street beyond, now upon the little 
watch ticking so boisterously upon the 
table beside her. At every sound in 
the hallway she started nervously, and 
grasping a bulky volume at her hand, 
fastened her gaze if not her thoughts 
upon it. 

Did Cousin Winthrop know, she 
wondered, that at four o’clock every 
sunny afternoon a sound of swift 
wheels broke the stillness of the street 
and that big Dr. Volkmar drove by, 
sitting erect and handsome behind his 
mettlesome bays? And what if she 
should discover that for quite half an 
hour of every such sunny day Agnes 
sat thus at her window, her eyes strain- 
ing down the street for the first glimpse 
of the doctor’s well-known cart? 

But now the long minutes had flown 
and the bays dashed by. Agnes held 
her breath. If only he would turn 
ever so slightly and look toward the 
house! She felt he might show that 
much interest and she sighed a little 
over the unsatisfactoriness of men in 
general. 

‘The ones you don’t like come in 
swarms!” she exclaimed with a sort of 
indignation, ‘‘and the really fine ones 
ignore your existence.” 

That Dr. Volkmar was ‘‘a really 
fine one”’ she felt there could be no 
question. Physically, mentally, mor- 
ally, he seemed a splendid develop- 
ment of the best type of manhood. 
Beside him, other men dwarfed to 
insignificance. It was a pleasure only 
to watch him, erect of carriage, court- 
ly of manner, full of confident strength, 
the thorough man and gentleman. 

After his memorable first call upon 
her, she had rushed to her room with 
cheeks ablaze and eyes asparkle, her 
heart beating more rapidly than even 


her swift run upstairs could possibly 
warrant. What a delicious evening it 
had been! How entertaining the easy, 
kindly converse of the big doctor, how 
radiant his smile! Surely, surely, he 
had enjoyed it, too, and as surely he 
would come soon again. 

And then she had found herself list- 
ening for his step at eight o'clock of 
every creeping evening. Other people 
came, people prosily commonplace, 
but no magnificent doctor. And now 
hope had well-nigh died within her, 
while contempt for her own weakness 
mingled with an impotent anger that 
a man might dare be so grand and 
commanding and admirable, yet so 
dismally out of reach, 

It really seemed a point gained when 
she learned what church he attended. 

‘*He’s a Lutheran,” Amy Bell said 
one day. ‘‘His name is German, and 
I suppose he inherited his religion 
along with it.” 

Agnes formed a swift resolution and 
startled Mrs. Carfax Carr an evening 
later by exclaiming: ‘‘ Cousin Winth- 
rop, they tell me there’s a wonderfully 
eloquent new preacher at the l.utheran 
Church—suppose we go hear him?” 

And so they went, Mrs. Carr and 
her obliging husband all unconscious 
of the motive underlying Agnes’ sud- 
den interest in the new German pastor. 

As for Agnes herself, a thrill of self- 
contempt shot through her as she dis- 
covered during her decorous passage 
up the aisle that not she alone but 
Amy Bell and May Thorne and some 
half dozen others had been so unac- 
countably drawn to this out-of-the-way 
little German church. 

The unwomanliness, the transpar- 
ency of this idol-seeking was shocking 
when thus glaringly exhibited in other 
people. 

A round-faced usher was taking 
them to a seat far front, and Agnes 
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felt too miserably conspicuous to lift 
her eyes until she had slipped into the 
straight-backed pew and someone be- 
hind had offered her a hymn-book. 
Winthrop and John were already sing- 
ing, and Agnes hurriedly found the 
number and held the book absently 
toward the stranger next her. Some- 
thing about the firm grasp of that 
stranger’s fingers made her look up 
with a start to see the kindly gray 
eyes of Dr. Volkmar himself looking 
down upon her. 

They had reached the last verse of 
the grand old hymn before Agnes 
found her voice, and even then it 
trembled absurdly. With an effort 
she fixed her thoughts upon the lesson, 
and followed the fervent prayer. Hap- 
piness and excitement mingled with 
her self-disdain. 

But the minister was reading another 
hymn and the doctor turning the 
leaves to find it. They rose, and she 
reached involuntarily to hold the cor- 
ner of the book. 

Not a movement did the doctor 
make toward her, and Agnes gave an 
absolute gasp of mortified astonish- 
ment. Then she tried heroically to 
look as though it were the usual thing 
for great, grasping men to take pos- 
session of books not their own, and 
hold them high above the heads of 
people who had prior claims upon 
them. 

It was a sternly dignified young 
woman who sat beside the handsome 
doctor at the close of that hymn, who 
held her thoughts with Spartan firm- 
ness to the really fine sermon, and 
who, the service ended, swept from 
that pew imperiously with never a 
backward glance. 

And fromthat moment there set in 
against the unfortunate doctor a turn 
of the tide which coming events made 
daily more overwhelming. 

That he could be guilty of an unfor- 
givable rudeness had been plainly 
demonstrated, yet further proofs of it 
were continually forthcoming. 

Upon one occasion, in a pelting 
storm, she saw him take leave of two 
lady acquaintances without proffering 
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the protection of his big umbrella, 
though the rain was ruining their pret- 
ty spring gowns. 

But his discourtesies reached a cli- 
max one night, when having taken a 
charming girl out to supper at a re- 
ception, she heard him excuse himself 
suddenly and depart into a distant 
room from which he did not return, 
although his embarrassed  supper- 
partner watched the door with anxious 
glances for long minutes. 

With ready tact Agnes herself saw 
to the filling of the vacant chair, and 
half an hour later whispered to the 
offended girl: 

‘*Have you anything on hand for 
Thursday afternoon? Come up at five 
o'clock. I’ve asked several of the 
girls. It’s a brand new fad—a ‘ man- 
bake.’ ” 

‘*A what? A clam bake?” 

‘Never mind, only come. 
plain later.” 

And the explanation was unique. 

The ladies of the rain-sprinkled 
gowns were there, and so was May 
Thorn of whom the doctor had cere- 
moniously asked permission to call, 
and then mortally offended by never 
calling. Pretty Miss Starr, hardly re- 
covered from the episode of the sup- 
per-table, came in with Katherine 
Dixon, for whom, for reasons Agnes 
did not know, Dr. Volkmar had no 
charms. 

‘‘From all time,” began Agnes, 
tapping upon the table to stop the chat- 
ter of voices, ‘‘it has been the pleas- 
ant custom of man to criticize and 
condemn the weaker sex. Beginning 
back with those great minds of ancient 
Greece, we find according to Menan- 
der—gentle soul!—that ‘of all wild 
beasts on earth or in the sea the great- 
est is a woman,’ that ‘a wife is a nec- 
essary evil and a daughter an embar- 
rassing and tickling possession.’ Eu- 
ripides has some wise saws on ‘The 
Vain Woman,’ and Aristophanes on the 
‘Deceit of woman,’ while even our be- 
loved Homer warns us with, ‘Trust 
not a secret to a woman,’ telling us 
with refreshing assurance to ‘Think 
all women false.’ 


T’ll ex- 
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‘¢ Coming to our chivalry of to-day— 
only gaze upon the budget clipped at 
random from our late magazines and 
newspapers, every bit of it launched 
against poor woman and her ways. 

‘¢This one proclaims the ‘ Follies of 
the Fair,’ this, ‘ Why Woman Can’t Suc- 
ceed,’ and here’s an edifying column 
headed, ‘A Successful Female Finan- 
cier Richly Roasted by a Reporter of 
the Sun.’ 

‘¢ This roasting, beloved, has been go- 
ing on since Adam began it in Eden, 
and just for the sake of novelty I’ve 
asked you here to help roast a member 
of that wiser sex, a member whom we 
succeeded in spoiling to death before 
we realized that under a certain grand 
and courtly bearing he carried a de- 
cidedly rude and selfish spirit. I shall 
tell my story first and you may rival it 
if you can. 

‘«In this little box is the souvenir 
which shall reward the best story- 
teller. The stories must be true, and 
as it’s a ‘man-bake’ not a ‘men-bake,’ 


‘there is but one candidate to roast. 


Now for my story.” 

And with mischief in her black eyes 
and saucy abandon on her tongue, 
Agnes proceeded to tell with graphic 
and absurd elaborations the story of 
Dr. Volkmar and the hymn-book. 

Fired by her audacious spirit and 
enjoying the candor and uniqueness of 
this method of squaring things, one 
after another gave her crisp narration, 
the little group growing merrier as the 
accounts became more exaggerated and 
harrowing 

The ‘ man- bake ’ concluded, a dainty 
luncheon was served and the prize 
awarded by vote to Miss Starr, who 
thrust through her dark locks the silver 
comb, whose ornament was a torch 
blazing forth its flames of blood-red 
enamel, and bearing the stirring in- 
scription: ‘‘ So perish all coxcombs.”’ 

Now Agnes Dailey was known to her 
friends as a girl of extremes, and from 
feeling that she had justly avenged the 
girls offended by the discourteous doc- 
tor, she leaped as suddenly to the con- 
viction that she had done a most 
shockingly unchristian and uncharit- 
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able thing. To deliberately invite, 
and commend with sterling silver the 
defamation of a defenseless fellow- 
human—it was shameful, disgraceful, 
unforgivable! The story would leak 
Everybody would know that 
she, Agnes Dailey, had made her home 
a center of unkind gossip, and had put 
a premium upon it. 

Under a sudden, resistless impulse, 
she sat down and wrote the whole, 
dreadful story to the doctor himself; 
and while not excusing his incivility, 
dealt with herself in no uncertain 
terms. 

She waited for days to hear either 
his stern reproaches, or his acceptance 
of her very humble apology, and re- 
ceiving neither, considered she had 
another evidence of his entire disre- 
gard of the commonest courtesy; and 
treated him, when they occasionally 
met, in a manner so stiff and unlike 
her natural sunny cordiality that even 
the absorbed professional man could 
not help feeling the change. 

Her cool dignity first puzzled and 
then interested him as her previous 
friendliness had never done, while her 
bulky, self-condemnatory letter, safely 
stowed away in the pocket of his busi- 
ness-partner could throw no possible 
light upon the situation. 

The first light indeed came through 
a very dull youth of the doctor’s 
acquaintance who chanced to be with 
him on the street one day when Miss 
Dailey passed. 

‘*Whew! but that girl hates you 
royally!” ejaculated the very dull 
youth with a chuckle. 

‘*Hates me!”’ echoed the doctor. 

‘‘Um-m. Heard about the ‘man- 
bake,’ didn't you? All over town. 
Funny you didn’t feel it when you were 
the party roasted ” 

The doctor stood dumb. 

‘‘Why yes, you know, Miss Dailey 
invited half the girls in town round 
there to her cousin’s, and they ’st na- 
turally roasted you alive! Miss Starr 
came out prize-roaster, and wears that 
odd little torch in her hair as evidence. 
What d’you ever do to Miss Starr, 
anyway?” 
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But the doctor, with wrath and 
amazement upon his handsome fea- 
tures, had turned upon his heel and 
swung off down the street. 

‘*Now I wonder if he really never 


heard that before,” soliloquized the 


very dull youth. 

Dr. Volkmar, hurt and angry, found 
it his turn to treat with chill formality 
the girl who could so disparage a man 
for crime unknown to him. 

‘*Half the girls in town!” ‘‘ Miss 
Starr the prize-roaster!’’ What in the 
name of all justice could it mean! 

And while he puzzled in hot indig- 
nation, he found his wonder at the 
nature of his unknown offence no 
greater than that so venomous a sting 
could have come from a little woman 
who seemed to all others so kind and 
bright and sweet, and who, as he stud- 
ied her more, developed more and 
more admirable and lovable traits. 

Despite his resolves to the contrary 
he found himself more eager each day 
to meet and talk with her; but though 
he called quite frequently now her 
skillful diplomacy prevented all /¢e-a- 
tétes and parried anything approaching 
an understanding between them. 

And then it was that over the little 
town there fell suddenly a dreadful 
pall of sickness that bore despair and 
desolation tomany homes. Especially 
in the poor huts of a certain locality 
known as ‘‘ The Swamps”’ the dreaded 
fever swayed most unresisted, and 
death reaped mighty harvests. 

Agnes Dailey, not satisfied with the 
more moderate fideas of her friends 
who sent fruits and ices to the suffer- 
ers, went to one of those deplored 
‘*extremes,” and throwing caution to 
the winds went down into the malarial 
district whole days and nights at a 
stretch to nurse and care for the 
wretched inhabitants. 

Here, on his rounds, Dr. Volkmar 
often found her, and day by day he 
grew more to admire the heroic girl 
who gave her time and strength in a 
way so simple and unostentatious that 
it seemed the only natural and right 
thing to be done. While Agnes her- 
self found that one by one the ice- 


barriers she had built up against this 
selfish and discourteous man were be- 
ginning to melt down before the warm 
light of his newly-revealed character, 
with its tireless energy and unselfish 
devotion to the wants of others. 

It was after his return from one of 
his wearying rounds, that Dr. Volk- 
mar found upon his desk the letter 
written so long ago by the repentant 
instigator of the ‘‘ man-bake.”’ 

Tired and worn as he was, the lines 
of consternation upon his face changed 
to amusement, and over that ridicul- 
ous, pathetic girl-letter he laughed 
until he cried, and then could have 
cried truly before, kissing it like a boy 
of twenty instead of a weary man of 
thirty-five, he thrust it into his pocket. 

‘* The little sinner! The dear, ador- 
able little sinner!” he exclaimed. 
‘‘And what a rich, ‘roasting’ she 
gives me here right along with her 
own contrition and regret!” 


In the bare little cottage of old Aunt 
Heppy, Agnes had watched the night 
long, and day had just broken and the 
first bird-songs trilled out when the 
doctor's step was heard upon the 
threshold. 

‘* And how did she rest?” he asked, 
noting with compunction the dark cir- 
cles under the dear, brown eyes of the 
little watcher. 

‘* Easily,” said 
‘*She’s asleep now. 
and look at her?” 

The doctor did so, his face clearing at 
theevident improvementof theold dame. 

‘*You are a capital nurse, Miss 
Agnes,” he said as he arranged fresh 
medicine upon the rough, board table. 
‘‘And now I must prescribe for you. 
You need a breath of purer air than 
this and I mean to take you straight 
away from here. My cart’s around 
thecorner. Aunt Heppy will do nicely 
now with Miss Stewart whom I shall 
send. We can’t afford to lose our best 
nurse or overtax her strength, so come 
and let me take you home for a short 
rest at least.” 

He smiled at her quick obedience, 
for pinning her hat in place, she fol- 


the girl softly. 
Will you step in 
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lowed him at once from the cottage; 
but in the small, old-fashioned garden 
the great, strong figure of the doctor 
turned. He spoke rapidly, his voice 
hardly steady. 

‘*T received a letter from you just 
last night,” he said. ‘‘ Will you let 
me try to account for my most awful 
lack of breeding, my thoughtlessness 
and selfishness? Will you try to un- 
derstand how constant worry over such 
stern matters of life and death as you 
see about you here may make aman at 
times so absent-minded and absorbed 
as to render him unfit for civilized 
society? Will you let me tell you fur- 
ther now how I need quite near me 
someone for whose sweet sake I should 
be so good and thoughtful and exem- 
plary as never to be a fit subject for a 
‘man-bake,’ again? Someday will you 
let me tell the story I dare not tell un- 
til you look more kindly at me?” 

She turned to him then her eyes 


suspiciously moist. ‘‘Do you still 
think me the most selfish creature in 
the world?”’ he asked half sadly. 

‘*T think you the grandest and most 
self-sacrificing man Iever knew,” she 


said simply. 


‘*And will you dare the dreadful 
experiment of marrying a man to re- 
form him? Will you be the little wife, 
Agnes, who will help to polish off the 
great, rough corners and teach me to 
keep my wits about me and not make 
enemies of my best friends?” 

A gleam of mischief came into the 
brown eyes that had fallen before his 
gaze. 

‘*T think I should have to put you 
through a sort of probation first,” she 
smiled. 

But when he laid a hand upon the 
dear brown head and lifted the sweet 
face to his own, he felt with a thrill of 
supreme content that he need not fear 
his probation. 


HH HERE 


HIEL’S PHRENOLOGY. 


BY LOIL PEASE. 


T’S dretful curus that I can’t never 
find nothin’ where I leaveit. That’s 
always the way here um, um, ’m, 

’m,” an’ Hiel’s voice died away, as the 
duck I was bastin’ hissed an’ crackled 
in the oven. I wondered what he was 
after, but I couldn’t stop just then to 
go see, an’ directly I heard somethin’ 
go ker-bang in the dark closet. I shut 
the oven door an’ went to investigate, 
an’ there he was rummaging round 
pickin’ up books an’ papers off the 
floor an’ mutterin’ to himself all the 
time. 

‘*What be you a doin’?’”’ I sez. 

‘*Oh, I’m paintin’ the barn,” sez he, 
in a kind of hateful way. ‘‘ Or maybe 
I’m haulin’ in hay,’’ he sez. 

I saw he was kind of put out so I 
started back to the kitchen a sayin’: 
‘*Oh! I thought maybe you was blow- 
in’ out stumps.” 

‘*Hold on, can’t you wait a minute,” 


he called after me. ‘‘ What has be- 
come of that book about bumps we 
had here? I can’t find it nowhere.” 

His niece, Addie, had it in her trunk 
when she visited us four or five years 
ago, and give it to him when she left, 
an’ about once in so often Hiel, he'd 
get it around an’ read all about what 
the bumps on your head meant. But 
I’d carried it up to the garret with a 
lot of old trash I suppose. At any 
rate I didn’t know where it was. Sol 
asked him what he wanted of that silly 
thing in the middle of the forenoon 
when he was supposed to be in the field 
to work. 

‘* Why you know that feller that was 
askin’ the way to Gunn’s the other day 
don’t you? Well he’s out here an’ 
wants a job. An’ I noticed when he 
was washin’ his face out in the water 
trough, that he’s got some dretful 
curus bumps on his head. I can’t just 
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rightly remember what they do mean, 
but I'm pretty sure somethin’ about 
buildin’ or makin’ things, an’ you know 
I want to do some buildin’ this fall, 
an’ if he’s good at it, I’d hire him by 
the month an’ he wouldn’t charge no 
fancy price like he would if he knew 
what I was goin’ to put him at. An’ 
if I was to ask him if he was good at 
carpenter work, he’d say, ‘O, yes,’ of 
course. Theyall do. I wisht I could 
find that book.” 

An’ he turned his eyes to the shelves 
again an’ smiled kind of knowin’. 

‘*Oh! you are goin’ to build, are 
you?” I sez. ‘* You couldn’t afford 
a little three-cornered chicken coop 
for my old hen last spring, if I re- 
member. What might you be a-goin’ 
to build. if I can be so boldas to ask?” 
sez I. 

‘* You're the funniest woman I ever 
see,” he sez. ‘‘ Anybody else would 
be glad to have some new farm build- 
in’s an’ kind of encourage a man when 
he wants to improve his place,’’ sez 
he. ‘But you just act like that every 
time I want to nail up a board.” 

I see immediately that we’d have 
words if I kept on, so I said: 

‘*What kind of bumps did you say 
he had?” 

‘*Why just right in front of the top 
part of his ear there is a bump sticks 
out like a carbuncle, pretty near. I 
thought that was what it was till I got 
alook at the other side an’ there was 
another just like it there. Now if that 
is what it means, that he can build 
things, why he ought to make my new 
silo an’ a lean-to to the hog house 
with no tools nor lumber with them 
bumps.”’ 

An’ he smiled at me, an’ then looked 
off out of doors towards where the 
man was a-fannin’ himself with his hat, 
a-settin’ on the well curb. 

I looked out, too. He was pretty 
good size, an’ the lower part of his 
face was kind of fat, an’ sure enough 
it was half as wide again as it ought 
to been, from ear to ear. 

‘*Maybe he is a carpenter,’ I sez; 
‘*T won’t say he ain’t But whether he 
can make a house or not, there’s 


’ ’ 


one thing he can make,” sez I, ‘‘an 
that’s a*scarcity of victuals. I give 
my word for that,” I sez. ‘‘An’ when 
he’s eat us out of this house an’ home,”’ 
sez I, ‘‘why, then there’d be a chance 
to build us a new one.”’ 

An’ I laughed an’ 
cookin’ my dinner. 

‘* Tf you’d just saved up all the wet 
blankets you’ve throwed on every- 
thing I propose, I don’t know as you'd 


went back to 


-need any house,” he sez, an’ out he 


goes. 

I set down to pare my potatoes, an’ 
he an’ the man passed by the window. 
An’ Hiel called out to me: 

‘*T’ve hired a little help, Lois, so 
you'll have to put an extra plate on,”’ 
and went toward the barn. 

I noticed he didn’t look at me, an’ I 
knew he felt kind of silly, a-hirin’ a 
man on account of his bumps, an’ he’d 
have plenty of time to build his silo 
himself, for his work was well up an’ 
he didn’t need a lean-to to his hog house 
no more than he did another brim to 
his hat. But some folks can’t learn 
without experience, an’ I knew he 
didn’t have much money at hand, an’ 
so he couldn’t hire for long. How- 
ever, I got a little more dinner, or 
maybe I’d better say a good deal more, 
for I had a feelin’ that such big jaws 
would stand a good deal of work, an’ 
called ’em in. 

Hiel sit down, an’ as pleasant as a 
basket of chips sez, ‘‘ Lois, if you’ve 
got any little jobs you want done this 
afternoon you can have ’em done while 
I drive over to the mill an’ get a little 
lumber. I think I’ll have that silo put 
just between the hen-house an’ the 
carriage-shed. Don’t you think that'll 
be as good a place as any? Ordo you 
think the other side of the barn would 
be better?” 

I smiled to myself. I knew why he 
was asking me. He thought I was 
kind of put out an’ it was one of his 
ways of fittin’ me up. I guess all men 
have ways of smoothin’ things over 
pretty much like Hiel. 

So I just looked agreeable an’ as 
pleasant as he did, an’ turned to the 
hired man an’ sez, ‘‘He’s awful exer- 
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cised over that silo,” sezI. ‘‘ He’s 
been lottin’ on it this good while. 
Have you been workin’ much at your 
trade lately?” I said just to make 
talk? 

‘‘ Well, no, I hain’t,” he sez, kind 
of surprised. ‘‘I had to leave my 
last job on account of sickness an’ I 
hain’t been able to get another. But 
how did you know I had a trade?” he 
sez. 

Oh, I didn’t know for sure. But 
you don’t look tanned up enough for 
a regular farm hand, an’ I thought 
maybe you did some kind of inside 
work,” sez I. 

‘*You’re right,” he sez ‘‘I’ve 
been doin’ it for about eight years now, 
an’ I was called a pretty good hand, 
but times is awful dull now.” An’ he 
drew a long breath before he passed 
his plate for a third help of potato, an’ 
dressin’ an’ duck. 

Hiel looked kind of knowin’ at me, 
as much as to say, ‘‘I told you so,” 
an’ after dinner the man went out on 
the back porch in the shade an’ Hiel 
said, kind of low, ‘‘Inside finisher, 
likely.” 

‘*Ves,” I sez, ‘‘I should say, ‘in- 
side finisher,’ and if that dinner don’t 
finish his inside, it won’t be because he 
didn’t eat enough of it.” 

‘¢Huh,” sez Heil, an’ givin’ me a 
disgusted look out of the corner of his 
eye, he went out too. 

Well they took a pretty long noon. 
They both eat pretty hearty an’ I was 
ready to show the man what I wanted 
done by the time he was ready to do it. 
I wanted a little piece of garden fence 
moved, an’ some changes made in the 
hen house, an’ a few little things like 
that done, so I kept him potterin’ 
‘round, but I couldn’t see as he could 
handle a hammer much better than I 
could. 

Well, when supper was ready he ap- 
peared to have forgot that he’d had 
any dinner, an’ the way my green corn 
fritters disappeared was _ somiethin’ 
dreadful. 

The next mornin’ they went to work 
at the silo, or the man did. Hiel was 
busy fixin’ fence where some cattle got 


into the corn the night before. An’ 
when he come up at noon he went out 
an’ looked at the work. He didn’t 
look so wonderful pleased but not dis- 
appointed either, so as Iknew the man 
had worked faithful every minute, I 
thought everything must be all right. 

‘*I suppose that saw ain’t so awful 
sharp,” sez he, ‘‘an’ I don’t know as 
you could find anything around to set 
it with either, could you ?” 

I spoke right up, before he had a 
chance to answer. ‘‘ Hiel, that file is 
exactly where you left it,” I sez. 
‘*You are always a stickin’ things up 
on the top shelf an’ that’s where it is. 
On the top shelf in the wood shed.” 

Well, when night come the silo hadn’t 
made much headway. I could see that 
Hiel was a little disappointed, an’ he 
sez to me when he brought the milk in, 
‘*how does he work when Iam gone?” 

‘‘All right,” sez I. ‘‘He keeps at 
it all the time. Of course I don’t 
know nothin’ about it, but it seems to 
me as if the things didn’t go together 
just as he wants ‘em to. He handles 
over a good many times. But he 
works steady enough.” 

‘*He don’t seem to get on like he 
ought to,” sez he. ‘‘I suppose them 
folks that do the inside don’t know 
much about framin’. Well I’ll be with 
him to-morrow.” 

The next day Hiel an’ him got the 
frame up in the forenoon an’ it looked 
to me as if I could have done it alone 
in half a day. But in the afternoon 
Heil had to be gone an’ work went 
pretty slow. 

I could see at supper time Hiel was 
a good deal worried, an’ after the man 
had gone to bed I asked him what was 
the matter. 

‘‘Well, I don’t know what to make 
of him,” he sez.” There ain’t a thing 
about that silo that’s true except what 
I done myself. There couldn’t no 
door ever shut into the opening he’s 
left for it. Why it’s about like this.” 
An’ he twisted his face all one sided. 
‘*T thought it looked kind of curus,” 
Isez. ‘‘I looked around a little when 
I went out to get a few kindlins’ to 
start supper, an’ he looked to me as if 
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he knew about as much about handlin’ 
a saw as I do about the telegrapht.”’ 

‘*T don’t understand it anyway,” 
he sez. ‘‘Accordin’ to what I know 
about phrenology, an’ I’ve been study- 
in’ ‘Heads and Faces’ a good deal 
lately, he ought to be a first-rate car- 
penter.” 

‘*Maybe he had. Maybe he had,” 
sezI.’’ But Iwan’t took in noneon what 
I thought of him, for a handier man 
with a knife an’ fork I scarce ever 
see. 
An’ the next day was no better. 
Then Hiel had to be away several days 
just then an’ I wish you could have 
seen that silo when the man got it 
done. He didn’t seem to understand 
the first thing about silos no more 
than he did about carpentering. Fod- 
der couldn’t heat in there, in the hot- 
test days in August, to say nothin’ 
about cool fall weather. An’ if it 
didn’t blow out with the first good 
wind it would bestrange. But I didn’t 
say nothin’ nor I didn’t ask no ques- 
tions, but I did want to know what his 
trade was dreadfully, for I saw plain 
enongh he wan’t no builder. 

Well Hiel come home, an’ out he 
went to see his new buildin’. We was 
just at the supper table when he come 
in. 

I could see fire in his eye. 

‘*T’ve been lookin’ at the silo,” sez 
he. 

The man kind of flushed up, Hiel 
spoke so short like, an’ then said kind 
of timid: 

‘*It don’t seem to be just right 
somehow. There was a good many 
things I’d have asked you about if 
you’d been here. I never was much 
good at buildin’, but I’ve done the best 
I knew how,”’ sez he. 

I felt sorry for him. I knew he’d 
worked hard and worried a good deal 
over it, an’ he was a real clean, pleas- 
ant spoken man, an’ handy to help me 
about the chores. 

I wasn’t goin’ to have Hiel say any- 
thing mean to him, for I knew he wan’t 
to blame. He hadn’t never told that 
he could build, an’ was willin’ an’ 
honest. So I sez mild-like: 


‘*What trade did you learn?” 

‘I’m a cook,” sez he. ‘‘I was 
always fond of good things to eat 
an’ whatever I liked extra well, my 
mother made me learn to make. An’ 
so I kept on learnin’ to cook to help 
her ’till finally I hired out to a restau- 
rant an’ I cooked one place an’ another 
for eight years. But the hard times 
come an’ I lost one job an’ I couldn't 
seem to get another, so I thought I’d 
hire out on a farm. But I haint 
made any great success of that I’m 
afraid.” 

An’ he looked kind of discouraged 
out of the window. 

‘*T expected to be around to see to 
things”’ Hiel spoke up, ‘‘An then it 
would have been all right. But I 
couldn’t. You can help me get in 
some hay though. I’ve been gone so 
much that it’ll be pretty handy to 
have you around any way.” 

I was real proud of Hiel. He see 
as well as I did that he’d made a goose 
of himself, an’ he wasn’t goin’ to 
blame anybody else for his own mis- 
take. 

But after we had gone into the bed- 
room he sez, ‘‘ Lois, I want to see 
that book. Can’t you find it?” 

I didn’t need to ask what book. 
An’ I remembered that there was a 
head all marked off, in the back of one 
of the magazines on the sittin’ room 
table and I stepped out an’ got it. 
He took it an’ found the head an’ 
looked at it a minute, then put the 
page up behind the light to see better, 
took another look, an’ ‘‘Where’s that 
little dictionary?”’ sez he. I got him 
thattoo. Then I watched him from the 
bed as he turned to the front of the 
book. Up an’ down the pages he 
looked, whisperin’ ‘al, ali,” stopped a 
minute, looked again, shut the book, 
blew out the light an’ in two minutes 
was in bed without sayin’ a word. 

I sez ‘* Well,” when he got settled. 

‘*Oh, keep still,” sez he. 

I begun to laugh. Notout loud but 
to myself, an’ the more I thought of it 
the more I laughed. 

‘* Lois,’ sez he, 
wouldn’t be such a ninny. 


‘*I_ do wish you 
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OUR GARDEN. 


BY EDITH DICKSON. 


OHN and I are both fond of gar- 

dening. In that we are entirely 

congenial; but we never have 
agreed in respect to either the theory 
or the practice of the art. Hence, we 
have had more dissensions growing out 
ofthe one taste we have in common 
than from all other causes combined. 
When one garden is cultivated by two 
people working with different aims and 
by diverse and oft-times conflicting 
methods, the result is likely to be hard 
both on the garden and on the disposi- 
tions of the gardeners. 

I never oppose any of John’s horti- 
cultural experiments without regret, 
for I believe every human being in 
who the natural instincts of the race 
have not been obliterated by civiliza- 
tion has a longing at times to dig in 
the earth, to feel that some vegetable 
growth owes its existence to the fact 
that he planted the seed, aud is thrifty 
on account of his hoeing and watering. 
In John this primitive impulse has 
been developed by a long ancestry of 
farmers into something like a passion 
for gardening. I heartily approve of 
this fondness for rural pursuits, but I 
wish he would confine his agricultural 
operations within the limits of the 
vegetable garden. There I think he 
should be privileged to do as he 
pleases, so I never interfere farther 
than occasionally to offer a few sugges- 
tions, which are invariably ignored. 
Unfortunately, he is always breaking 
out of his own territory into that over 
which I also claim jurisdiction, and 
that is how trouble arises. 

Our house is surrounded by fine old 
forest trees, which are the glory and 
the beauty of the place. With this 
grove and an orchard which John 
planted, it might seem as if we had 
trees enough. But heis always setting 
out more in the most undesirable and 
impossible places. Two pines are 


leading a struggling existence under 
the branches of an ash and a maple. 
An apple and a pear tree made their 
appearance on the front lawna year 
ago in situations equally unfavorable 
for their growth. I told John fruit 
trees were out of place on the lawns of 
well ordered establishments. The re- 
mark, as I expected, had no effect. 
He did try to conciliate me, however, 
by promising to move them sometime, 
if he could find a good place for them. 
Ihave let them wait a year for re- 
moval. This fall if they do not go, 
some disaster will befall them. 

A basswood tree grows over the rear 
walk which leads to the street. Our 
house fronts on a side street, and the 
back of the lot runs to the principal 
residence street of the town. In the 
morning, when I am at work on the 
back porch, the neighborhood has a 
full view of all my operations. In the 
afternoon, when I sit with my sewing 
on the front veranda, I am as secluded 
from the world as if in the country, 
for no one comes down the side street. 
Even callers come the back way, as it 
is shorter. John usually brings com- 
pany in through the kitchen door. 
When I suggest the propriety of taking 
people round to the front entrance, he 
says, ‘‘O, they don’t mind.” But I 
mind if they do not. 

To return to the basswood tree. It 
grows so low over the walk that no 
one can pass under it without stoop- 
ing. I have tried to tunnel a way 
through it with the hedge shears, but 
in spite of my efforts, in a wet time, it 
droops so that anyone is sure to be 
caught in it and to receive a shower of 
water from its branches. John refuses 
to let it be disturbed, because it re- 
minds him of its European relative, 
the linden, and makes him think, he 
says, of Unter de Linden and of ‘‘ On 
Linden when the sun was low.”’ 
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A half-dead mulberry tree before 
the dining-room window darkens the 
room and is an ugly object. John is 
fond of it, because the leaves are good 
for silk worms. He proposed getting 
some of the creatures. When I asked 
where he would keep them, he said in 
the attic. To that I firmly refused 
my consent. I am not going to have 
disgusting worms crawling all over the 
house to give John the pleasure of 
feeding them mulberry leaves. 

Peach trees have been my greatest 
vexation. It matters not that in our 
climate they never bear fruit. In re- 
spect to the peach crop, John is an il- 
lustration of the saying, ‘‘ Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast.” 
He plants peach stones now with just 
as much faith in the resulting fruit as 
he had twenty years ago. One came 
up in my rose bed, and John persuaded 
me to leave it, promising to move it at 
a suitable time. That time never 
came, The tree soon monopolized the 
bed, and the roses had to be moved. 

This is the way with my flower beds. 
They are always moving. No sooner 
do I get what seems a desirable spot 
for pansies, lilies, or roses than they 
are invaded by currant bushes, rasp- 
berries, grape vines or strawberries. 
That is not because John is indifferent 
to flowers. He is as fond of them as 
I am, and lets stray hollyhocks, sun- 
flowers and asters grow among his 
beets and cucumbers. But he never 
seems to realize that delicate plants 
can be harmed by the proximity of 
coarser and more vigorous varieties. 
John’s interest in the flowers often 
leads him to assist in the care of them 
with disastrous consequences. This 
spring I covered the vacant spaces in a 
bed of gladioli with mignonette. The 
seed came up well, and the bed was 
thickly covered with the young plants, 
when John passed by with his hoe. 
Hethought it would bea kindness to 
hoe that bed for me; and he did the 
work so thoroughly that not one sprig 
of mignonette was left. I knew his 
intentions were good, so I tried hard 
not to be cross, and I hope I suc- 
ceeded. 
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A similar accident has deprived me 
also of pansies this season. With 
much labor and many aches in my 
shoulders, I transplanted seventy-five 
small pansies. One evening when I 
went out to water them, I found an old 
Irishman, whom John employs because 
no one else will have him, had filled 
the bed with onions. Not a pansy 
could be found. That time I did not 
try to seem good natured. 

Since reading a beautiful little pam- 
phlet on the Hardy Garden, I have 
longed to have a border of hardy 
plants. It appeals to me for several 
reasons. In the first place, it is a 
comfort to think of having something 
which would grow and improve year 
after year without the labor, vexation, 
and mischances incident to yearly 
spring planting. Then, in my mind's 
eye I have had an entrancing vision of 
a long border filled with flowers from 
early springjuntil late autumn. Begin- 
ning with snowdrops and early violets, 
there should be a succession of bloom 
only ending with the late chrysanthe- 
mums. Itshould be a democratic col- 
lection, where patches of rare varieties 
of narcissus and lilium auratum should 
have the buttercup and columbine for 
neighbors. And best of all each flower 
should be present in profusion. Does 
not every lover of flowers indulge in 
such dreams? 

But alas! The reality has been but 
a caricature of my fancy. I asked 
John where I could have a place for 
hardy flowers that should not be dis- 
turbed. He had just had a new straw- 
berry bed made, which was five rods 
long and of goodwidth. Hesuggested 
that I should use the edge of this bed 
for flowers. I felt dubious about ven- 
turing into such close relations with 
the strawberries, but as there seemed 
no better prospects I made the trial. 
The result justified my fears. The 
strawberries spread among the flowers, 
and as it almost broke John’s heart 
when I pulled up a plant, they had to 
stay. Then the men in spading the 
bed and resetting the strawberries, 
were continually digging into my bor- 
der and scattering bulbs and roots in 
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all directions. Daffodils, iris, colum- 
bine, phlox and lilies of the valley in- 
stead of being gathered in clumps, 
straggle the whole length of the bed. 
Worse than that John has a new place 
for strawberries and has abandoned 
this to the weeds. So this season it is 
a wilderness of nettles, burdock, Can- 
ada thistles, stray flowers and useless 
strawberries. 

My neighbor has a neat garden in 
which a weed is never allowed to grow. 
I thought the other day what a trial it 
must be to her to have clouds of seeds 
from the weeds inour garden, depos- 
ited by the wind, on her side of the 
fence; so I armed myself with a hoe 
and went vigorously to work to chop 
off the heads of some of the offenders. 
My neighbor called to me from her 
door that I was doing a good thing, 
but that I must not leave the stalks on 
the ground or the seed would still be 
scattered. That was a little discour- 
aging, as I did not know exactly what 
to do with them. But I finally 
gathered them up as I cut them off 
and put them down in the middle of 
the street. I don't know whether 
that disposed of them any better. 
Nothing seems to daunt a weed in its 
efforts to grow and spread itself. If I 
had burned them, doubtless new ones 
would spring Phoenix-like from the 
ashes. 

But if I did not accomplish much in 
any other way, I at least gained in my 
morning’s work more acquaintance 
with my neighbors than in six months 
of ordinary life. Gardening puts peo- 
ple on a common footing and arouses 
sympathy and interest in those who 
have seemed oblivious to your exist- 
ence. 

An old lady, going after milk, called 
out to me; ‘‘ That is nice, healthy 
work.” The ice man said: ‘‘ That is 
good business.”” A man drawing coal 
remarked: ‘‘ Weeds will grow if noth- 
ing else will.” A gay young neighbor 
stopped on her way down the street to 
see what I was doing, and told me that 
she had three nasturitums, and when 
she hoed them it tired her out. An 
old man, who goes by twice a day 


leading his cow, leaned over the fence 
to say: ‘‘It isn’t much use trying to 
do anything this year. The ground is 
so hard nothing will grow.” Business 
men as they passed all made some 
comment on my occupation. A 
woman, whois a perfect Mrs. Sploopen- 
dyke for malapropos remarks, watched 
me as I hacked at a big thistle, and 
then said: ‘‘I should think you would 
rather mow them down.” Any one 
with a grain of intelligence could see 
that it was not a case for a lawn 
mower, and I have never learned to 
wield a scythe satisfactorily. That is 
as good advice as you get from some 
people. The same woman met me last 
summer when I was hobbling out on 
crutches for the first time after an ac- 
cident. She said she had not seen me 
before for some time. I explained 
that I had been confined to the house 
by a sprained ankle. Whereupon she 
remarked: ‘‘Why, I wouldn't mind. 
It isn’t anything to be ashamed of. I 
would go right along.” I thought she 
probably would not if she were in my 
place. 

If there is anything that can be re- 
lied upon in our garden, it is turnips. 
They are always thrifty and in abund- 
ance. I have no interest in the crop, 
since we are none of us fond of them; 
but I should not object to them, if 
they grew unobtrusively among the 
other vegetables. When they are 
scattered all over the place they 
becomea nuisance. Several are among 
the chrysanthemums this year, and 
some even intruded themselves upon 
the heliotrope. Those I promptly 
pulled up, in spite of John’s remon- 
strances. There is an old rhyme 
something like this: 


‘« The twenty-sixth of July, 
Sow your turnips, wet or dry.” 


In accordance with this direction, 
John always sows turnips on that pre- 
cise day. Indeed, if he were not in- 
spired by that saying, he probably 
would not sow them at all. As the 
garden is usually well filled at that 
time with vegetables, he puts the tur- 
nips wherever he can find room. I 
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have learned therefore as the twenty- 
sixth of July approaches to keep a close 
watch over the flower beds to try to 
protect them from a turnip invasion. 

Some of my greatest trials in the 
garden have come from the animals 
which John owns. He would like to 
turn our two acres into a veritable 
stock farm. We have a horse, a good, 
sensible animal, which would never do 
any harm, if John did not occcasion- 
ally leave him loose in the yard, be- 
lieving that his intelligence and moral 
principle are sufficient to keep him out 
of mischief. In this faith he is of 
course mistaken. Nevertheless, I quite 
approve of the horse. 

But I reluctantly gave my consent to 
thekeepingof chickens. They are well 
enough in their proper place, only with 
us they are always outof it. They ex- 
hibit diabolical ingenuity in getting 
over and under the hen yard fence, 
and when free, they march straight to 
the flower beds to scratch. While 
theoretically they are shut up in reality 
there are always some of them at 
liberty, making havoc at once with the 
garden and with my peace of mind. 
No creature on earth equals a hen for 
narrow minded obstinacy except a man 
when he prides himself on always hav- 
ing his own way. 

Far worse than the hens was the 
cow that made her home with us for a 
time. John was devotedly attached 
to that animal. When the ground was 
soft after a heavy rain, he would lead 
her over the front lawn—her hoofs 
sinking in and making deep holes at 
every step—and tie her to a tree to let 
her enjoy the shade and the grass. It 
is impossible to have a smooth, velvety 
lawn, if a cow is to be pastured upon 
it. I expressed my mind to John upon 
this subject very seriously, and he 
promised me repeatedly that he would 
never put her there again. But he has 
a short memory in such matters, and 
over and over again did I find that 
cow on the lawn. John always exhib- 
ited great contrition over his forget- 
fulness; but one becomes tired of peni- 
tence without reformation. 

Then where there is a cow, there is 
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not unlikely to be acalf. It wasso in 
our case. Of all awkward, ungainly 
animals a calf is the worst. Ours be- 
came a more regular ornament to the 
lawn than its mother ever had been. 
I had not dared to deal directly with 
the cow, but I was not in awe of the 
calf. When I discovered him under a 
tree, I used to go out and take him by 
the chain to lead himtothe barn. He 
never seemed willing to go, and he 
had a method of resistance wich proved 
very effective. When I began to pull 
he folded all his legs under him and 
plumped down on the ground. Then 
nothing would stir him. I used to 
pull until I thought his head would 
come off without making any impres- 
sion upon him. I finally persuaded 
John to send him to the country where 
he would have more congenial sur- 
roundings. 

John’s affection for the cow suffered 
a gradual cooling off. She was a hate- 
ful brute. When she was driven from 
the pasture she turned into every gar- 
den on the way from which she was 
not excluded by a fence with closed 
gates. To hinder her from these law- 
less excursions, John tried leading her 
by arope. Then when she found her- 
self nearing home, in her impatience 
to get to her pail of bran, she would 
break into a run and come tearing 
down the street and up the drive drag- 
ging John after her. 

One afternoon, as I sat on the ve- 
randa, a crashing of bushes caused me 
to look up, and across the lawn on a 
full gallop came the cow, which had 
broken through the hedge, the quicker 
to reach the barn. John was behind 
holding valiantly on to the rope, but 
unable to stay her progress. She was 
jerking him along at such a rate that 
his legs seemed to stand straight out 
behind in the long strides he was com- 
pelled to take. Straight through a 
group of lilies they went, leveling 
everything before them. I have sel- 
dom felt such grief over anything not 
sentiment as over those ruined lilies. 
John said little very at the time, but a 
few days afterward he told me that he 
thought it scarcely paid to keep a cow. 
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It was cheaper to buy the milk. So 
the cow was sold. 

Some seasons ago John bought sev- 
eral hives Of bees. When I questioned 
the wisdom of the investment, he said 
I would see that they would be profit- 
able. He said there was a great deal 
of money made on bees. I know that 
considerable can be lost on them. 
They of course always swarmed when 
John was away from home, and I had 
to hire some oneto hive them. Then 
there were new hives, honey boxes and 
racks with comb to be bought. John, 
with great pride, sold some honey at the 
grocery story once for three dollars, and 
when I mention the bees he always re- 
minds me of that, overlooking the dis- 
proportion between the receipts and 
the expenses. 

The bees keep me ata respectable dis- 
tance, but John has always said he was 
not afraid of them. He says there are 
some persons who can go among them 
with impunity, and he claims to be one 
of the charmed number. But a short 
time ago I found him lying flat on his 
face in the asparagus, which almost 


hid him from sight.» I screamed, 
thinking he was hurt, and ran to him. 
As he heard me coming he got up, and 
said he had lain down to get away 
from the bees. He was cutting down 
some weeds, when suddenly they 
darted at him, obliging him to throw 
down his hoe and run. They followed 
him so fiercely that he finally threw 
himself into the asparagus to escape. 
He had somesevere stings on his head. 
John said he could not understand what 
made them act so, but it seemed to me 
just what might be expected from bees. 

This season I have taken particular 
pains not to see the bees when they 
swarm. So five or six colonies have 
gone off unnoticed to the woods. I 
think there will be none left by next 
year. But another danger threatens. 
John has several times spoken admir- 
ingly of a new variety of ducks which 
do not need water to swim in, and 
wished he had some. _ The signs are 
omnious, and I fully expect next summer 
the garden will be the scene of many 
a conflict between me and a flock of 
waddling, quacking ducks. 
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AUNT HANNAH'S STORY, 


BY MARY C. CUTLER. 


THOUGHT it asorry day when Sis- 

ter Ruth died and left her baby boy 

to my care; but a sorrier day came 
tome three years later, when my little 
Henry’s father took him from me to a 
new home in the west. I was so unre- 
conciled that I hardly dare think what 
the end of it might have been, had not 
Roger Holbrook, a son of one of our 
old neighbors, come to spend his sum- 
mer vacation at my farm-house. He 
was a lad who always carried sunshine 
with him, and I hoped he would come 
every summer. But the years sped by, 
and before I knew it he was a man 
grown, married, and in a business for 


himself. A year or two later they sent 
for me to visit them in their new home 
in Bellevue, and my heart was too 
hungry to refuse. 

I found everything very fine; but 
most beautiful of all was their little 
daughter, Edith. She seemed too 
good for this world, and I won- 
dered that her father and mother did 
not seem concerned about her. I 
spoke to Roger about it once, but he 
laughed and said it was only in story 
books that good children always 
die. 

And she did live to grow up; and 
every time I visited them in the years 
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that followed, she seemed to me more 
beautiful than ever before. 

My last visit to Bellevue was the 
June that Edith graduated from the 
High School. About a week before 
this event I was sitting after tea by the 
east window of my room. The after- 
noon had been showery, and the clouds 
still hung low over the distant hills. 
Though the sunset had been clear. 
Edith was in the room next to mine, 
busy with her book-keeping, which she 
must finish for the next day’s lesson. 

‘* There!” she exclaimed, just as it 
began to grow dark; ‘‘that is done, 
and I shall have no more long columns 
to add. It must be tiresome to work 
at it all the time.” 

She drew a low seat to the window 
close beside me, and we watched the 
twilight change to moonlight—only 
the moon did not shine out brightly at 
first because of the mists. Then 
Edith began to talk about her future. 
She hoped to go to Vassar, and she 
liked to build air-castles, as I suppose 
all girls do; and I hadn’t the heart to 
tell her how different most girls’ lives 
turn out from what they expect. I 
hoped it might not be so in her case, 
for Roger had been prosperous, and 
they seemed likely to have all their 
wishes gratified. 

When at length Edith rose to leave 
me, the moon was shining out bright- 
ly, and we could see the hills which 
were hidden by clouds a little while 
before. 

‘‘That reminds me of my piece,” 
said Edith. 

The ‘‘ piece” she meant was a part 
of Jean Ingelow’s poem, ‘‘ Honors,” 
which she was to recite at the gradu- 
ating exercises. I had heard her say 
it until I almost knew it myself. 
These were the lines she repeated, as 
she stood there looking up toward the 
moonlit hills: 


‘*O that the mist which veileth my To- 


come 
Would so dissolve, and yield into 
mine eyes 
A worthy path! I’d count not weari- 
some 


Long toil, nor enterprise.’ 
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‘« Is there such path already made to fit 
The measure of my foot? It shall 
atone 
For much, if I at length may light on it 
And know it for mine own.” 


I often recalled that twilight talk 
afterward. 
And so did Edith. 


II. 


In a fortnight I had returned home 
and Edith and her mother were at the 
beach. Roger was to join them as 
soon as he could leave his business. 
But before a week had passed the an- 
nouncement appeared in a daily paper 
that Roger Holbrook had failed. And 
that was the first they knew of any 
trouble in his business! 

They went directly home and the 
next day Edith wrote me all about it. 
She said her father looked many years 
older than when they left him. 

‘*Mamma and I try to take it brave- 
ly,” she wrote, *‘and that seems to re- 
lieve him a little. Yet we can hardly 
keep the tears back when we think of 
losing our beautiful home. And it was 
all because of papa’s signing a note 
just to oblige an old friend!”’ 

How glad I was then that I had 
plenty of room in my old house! Less 
than a month later I had them with 
me. Roger appeared quite broken 
down in health at first; but the coun- 
try air and his wife’s nursing soon 
brought about an improvement. 

Edith seemed not in the _ least 
changed by what had befallen them. 
She asked me at once to teach her 
about housework so she could help me; 
and she took it up so readily that I 
found it very pleasant. We had good 
times working together; and, after be- 
coming a little used to it, she main- 
tained that it was far more interesting 
than idling away so much time at the 
beach. 

One moonlight evening the last of 
August I was sitting in the stoop at my 
south door, looking off over the moun- 
tains, when Edith suddenly appeared, 
throwing herself down beside me she 
exclaimed: 
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‘¢Oh, Aunt Hannah!” (that was 
what Roger called me when he was a 
boy, and they all called me so now) 
‘¢doesn't this moonlight make you 
think of that evening at home when I 
finished my bookkeeping?” 

I told her I thought moonlight would 
never remind me of bookkeeping. 

‘‘Well, then,” she persisted, ‘‘doesn’t 
it make you think of those lines of 
Jean Ingelow’s I was saying that even- 
ing? Don’t youthink ‘ The mist which 
veiled my To-come,’ is pretty well dis- 
solved, and that it is time my foot 
should find the path that fits its 
measure?” 

‘¢ But it will hardly ‘atone’ for all 
you have lost if you do find it,” I said. 

‘¢T don’t know,” she answered 
slowly; ‘‘I wasn’t always as happy as 
you thought, though I didn’t like to 
say so, because it seemed ungrateful. 
But when I heard anything about the 
joy that comes from self-denial, I al- 
ways felt as Glory McWhirk did about 
the good times when she ‘warn’t in 
any of ’em.’ This is my first chance.” 

‘‘ And what are you planning now?” 
I asked. 

‘¢T have been thinking,” said Edith, 
‘‘that perhaps Uncle Will could get 
me a place in New York as book- 
keeper. I always succeeded well in it 
at school,” 

‘* But,” said I, ‘‘you thought it must 
be tiresome to work at it all the time.” 

Edith hoped I had forgotten that. 
She begged me not to tell her father 
or mother that she ever said so. 

‘For that,’’ she said, ‘‘ is where my 
self-denial is comingin. If there were 
to be no self-sacrifice, there would be 
no heroism or joy.” 

It was not easy for Edith to per- 
suade her father to mention her plan 
the next time he was writing to his 
brother. He consented only because 
he thought there was no chance of her 
securing a position; but a letter soon 
came saying that his brother had 
spoken for an assistant bookkeeper’s 
place that would soon be vacant in a 
publishing house near his own place of 
business. The head bookkeeper, he 
said, had the nameof being a crotchety 


old fellow who didn’t like girls for 
assistants, but he was sure Edith 
would give satisfaction if anyone could, 
and it was a desirable place in every 
other respect; and he offered her a 
home in his family if she came. 

In Edith’s mind the attractions of a 
publishing house more than offset any 
dread she had of the bookkeeper; and 
Roger and his wife reluctantly con- 
sented to let her try the place. 

Not many days after she left us a 
letter came from Edith, recounting her 
first experience. The bookkeeper, 
Mr. Brown, was not so old a person as 
we had supposed. She thought he 
could not be over thirty, though he 
was sombre enough for sixty. At first 
he took very little notice of her; but 
she watched to learn whatever she 
could about his ways, because her © 
teacher at Bellevue had said that every 
experienced bookkeeper had a way of 
his own about many things. 

A few weeks later Edith wrote that 
Mr. Brown evidently preferred to do 
all he could himself rather than ask 
her help. So her work was not hard, 
and she was attending an evening 
drawing school, that she might turn 
her spare moments in the office to bet- 
ter account. She had always liked 
drawing and was already proficient in it. 

Early in November Roger went to 
New York totry a position his brother 
had secured for him in a store. His 
business experience and genial ways 
helped him so much that he was soon 
promoted to a more responsible place 
with a fair salary; and then the family 
began housekeeping once more. 


III. 


Edith had been assistant book- 
keeper a little over a year, when this 
letter came from her one day, written 
in great haste: 


** DEAR AUNT HANNAH :—Such strange 
things have happened to-day that I must 
tell you of them before I sleep. Mr. 
Gavani, who has charge of the illustrating 
department, was in the office this morning 
talking with Mr. -Brown; and, while 
waiting for some work, I was practicing 
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on an original design for my next lesson. 
I became so much interested in it that I 
didn’t notice they were through talking 
until I saw Mr. Gravani looking at my 
work, I was startled and he apologized, 
asked some questions, and then passed on. 
When I returned from lunch, one of the 
firm had left word for me to come to his 
private office. I thought surely he was 
going to reprimand me for drawing in the 
office, though I had never done so when 
there was work waiting for me. Judge 
then of my surprise when he told me that 
more help was needed in the designing 
room, and I might have a place there if 1 
would like it. I told him I should be de- 
lighted with the change, but feared | was 
not qualified for it. Hesaid Mr. Gavani 
had taken the responsibility of deciding 
that question; and my hours of work 
could be so arranged as to give me better 
opportunity for study than heretofore. 
He wrote a note for me to hand to Mr. 
Brown, and said he would introduce me 
to my new work the next morning. I 
passed the note to Mr. Brown as I went 
to my desk; and when the time came for 
closing the office, he appeared to want to 
speak to me for the first time since I went 
there. Taking up the note, he said very 
seriously : 

‘*« This tells me that you are to be 
transferred to the illustrating department. 
Do you wish to make the change ?’ 

‘¢It seemed to me so absurd that he 
should have any doubt about it that I 
suppose I looked amused when I assured 
him it would be a pleasant change. But 
he really seemed hurt, and asked so re- 
proachfully that I cidn’t know what to 
say, whether he had not made the work 
as easy as possible for me. 

‘*‘I was ashamed to own what I had 
thought about it; so I sait the work had 
not been hard, and I would willingly have 
done more if he had wanted me to. 

‘¢*] didn’t want you to,’ he said crisply, 
and without another word he turned 
around and walked away. Did you ever 
know such a strange person? And do 
you wonder that I am bewildered and 
troubled as well as delighted? But I 
must not write more now. 

As ever, 
YOUR EDITH,.” 


I wondered what Edith would think 
if she knew how sorry her letter made 
me for that queer, silent bookkeeper, 
even while I was glad for her good 
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fortune. It was plain to me now what 
some great misfortune had cast a 
blight over his. life and chilled his bet- 
ter nature. He had lately felt the 
genial influence of a bright, sunshiny 
presence; and now that it was to be 
taken from him the coldness and bit- 
terness were returning. 

I lay awake long that night thinking 
it over, and then fell into a troubled 
dream. Whether it was the result of 
my waking or sleeping thoughts I can- 
not tell; but I found myself the next 
day haunted by a desire to learn some- 
thing more about that bookkeeper. 

At length another letter came from 
Edith, urging me to spend the holidays 
with them, and to come as soon as I 
I could. Her letter closed with this 
paragraph: 

‘*T should be very happy in my new 
work were it not for my having mis- 
taken Mr. Brown’s kindness all last 
year. This troubled me so that I re- 
solved one day to go and tell him I 
was sorry I had misunderstood him, 
and thank him for having been so con- 
siderate. But when I went to the 
office they told me he was out sick; 
and he is not back yet.” 

I accepted their invitation, although 
I felt somewhat hypocritical in doing 
so, because I had another interest 
which influenced my decision, aside 
from the pleasure of visiting them. 

The evening after my arrival I had 
a long talk with Roger and his wife; 
and the result of it was that the next 
afternoon I found myself on the steps 
of a gloomy looking boarding house 
in aretired street. I was trembling 
with excitement when its mistress, a 
comely English woman, opened the 
door and asked me in, I said that 
I wished to make some inquiries about 
one of her boarders who had been ill, 
Mr. Brown. 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘’Enrys’ better; 
but the doctor says he’s been so long 
runnin’ down, he’ll be slow gettin’ 
back. He’s stuck to work too close; 
didn't take no vacation and never 
goes anyw'ere. He wasawful sick, and 
if it ’ad been anyone else I wouldn’t 


‘ave though I could ‘ave kept ‘im. 
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But he’s boarded with me goin’ on ten 
years — he wasn’t twenty ‘w’en he 
came, ’ardly more than a boy;—and I 
couldn’t bear to send ’im to the ’os- 
pital. 

” Hasn’t he any near relatives?”’ I 
asked. 

‘‘His folks lives out to Chicago. 
I guess they’re well off from w’at I’ve 
‘eard ’im say about ’is ’alf sisters. He 
don’t seem tothink much of girls. 

The other boarders call ’im an odd 
stick; but Jonnie—that’s my son— 
say’s he’s worth more ’n all the rest of 
‘em put together. You know ’im, I 
suppose,” she added after a moment’s 
pause. 

‘*T suspect that Iam his aunt,”’ I re- 
plied, and told her about my little 
Henry. 

She left me a few minutes and then 
returned saying that Henry would like 
to see me. The room to which I was 
shown had the appearance of a literary 
workshop; and there sat Henry, propped 
up in an easy chair, pale and thin, 
with a wistful look in his face which 
touched me keenly. 

The only knowledge he had of me 
or of his mother’s early home was from 
an old letter he once found which I 
had written to his mother awhile be- 
fore she died, and which he had always 
kept. His earliest recollections were 
of a miserable, homesick feeling, and 
what I told him explained many things 
he had never understood concerning 
his childhood. 

That evening I told Edith how I had 
found my Henry. She was sitting on 
a low seat by my side, looking into the 
fire-light of the open grate. But when 
I had finished my story her face was 
buried in her hands. Knowing her 
thoughts, I drew her toward me and 
tried to comfort her. 

I told her that it was only by our 
mistakes most of us gained the experi- 
ence we need to keep us from yet worse 
blunders. She had been singularly 
blessed in having to learn so little in 
this hard school; but doubtless no one 
was ever wholly exempted. Ireminded 
her of Longfellow’s poem about St. 
Augustine’s ladder, which she read to 


me once. It had comforted me ever 
since to think that we might tread our 
mistakes and wrong-doing underfoot, 
like the rounds of a ladder, and so 
rise to higher and better things. And 
thus we sat till the fire burned low and 
we said good-night. 

The next time I called to see Henry 
the boarding mistress asked to see me 
a moment before I went to his room. 

‘‘There’s one thing,”’ she said, ‘‘that’s 
puzzled me ever since ’Enry’s fever 
was at its worst. W’en he was out of 
‘is ’ead he kept wi’ispering ‘ Edith’ 
over and over again, but nothing more. 
Yet I don’t believe he’s set eyes on a 
girl since he’s been ’ere, w’en he could 
‘elp it. I thought I’d tell you, for you 
might know something about it. I 
wouldn’t dare say anything to ’im, for 
he ain’t the sort of a person to be free 
with as you can with some.” 

I advised that no further mention be 
made of it, and passed on. 

I fancied Henry was looking a little 
better that day than the first time I 
saw him; and before I left I obtained 
a promise that he would, if possible, 
accompany me home for a short visit 
after the holidays were over. 

One evening not long after this 
Edith came home with a light in her 
eyes, such as I had never seen before. 

‘‘What is it, dear? you look so 
happy to-night,” I said, when we sat 
by the fire-light. 

‘Oh! it is such a burden off my 
mind!’ she answered, dropping down 
close beside me. ‘‘ I looked in at the 
office this morning and Mr. Brown was 
there at his desk. He looked so ill I 
should hardly have known him any- 
where else: and, then, on seeing me 
he smiled and held out his hand, and I 
did almost doubt whether it was he, 
for I never saw him do either of those 
things before. Still there was the 
same serious look in his eyes; but be- 
fore I could begin my confession he 
was actually begging my pardon for 
having been rude about my leaving 
the bookkeeping. I told him then 
what I had come to say, and even ac- 
knowledged that I wasn’t so sorry as I 
ought to be, because of the great gain 
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that had come to me from his kindness 
and my stupidity. And he said he 
didn’t want me to be sorry at all about 
it; and that he was glad I was happy 
and successful in my work.” 

‘*Another pleasant thing, too, has 
happened to-day,” Edith went on to 
say after a little pause. ‘‘ Mr. Gavani 
told me of an offer that had been made 
of prizes for the best drawings of a 
certain description, and he thought I 
might stand a fair chance of winning 
one if I would try for it. It was 
almost as good as a prize to have him 
say that; for he is very sparing of 
words that indicate approval ” 


IV. 


Ona mild dayin January I turned 
my face homeward, and Henry was 
with me. I had seen very little of 
him as yet, partly on account of his 
being so occupied during the holiday 
season and partly because I was not 
yet ready to let him know of my ac- 
quaintance with Edith; and each time 
1 saw him I found I should betray the 
fact. 

‘* Did they object to your coming ?”’ 
I asked when we were fairly on the 
way. 

‘*T didn’t ask permission, for I ama 
member of the firm now,” he replied. 

In answer to my look of surprise he 
went on to explain that an opportunity 
to enlarge their business had presented 
itself to the firm, but their capital was 
not sufficient to warrant it; that he 
had been able to make up the desired 
amount, and in return for that had 
been offered a place in the firm. He 
had lost his relish for bookkeeping 
since his illness, and was glad to find 
that the bookkeeper employed in his 
absence had proved capable and faith- 
ful. 

My ‘‘hired man” and his wife, who 
had worked for me ever since Henry 
was a baby, lived in a cottage near my 
home, and I had sent word to have the 
house warm and supper ready, so there 
need be nothing gloomy in our home- 
coming. 

The next morning I noticed that 


Henry’s eyes often turned toward a 
crayon portrait that hung over the sit- 
ting room mantle. It was Edith when 
she was a little girl, but was never a 
perfect likeness; and I had not thought 
it would be recognized by one who had 
seen her only within a year or’ two. 
Going into the room after my morning 
work was over, I found Henry stand- 
ing before it. 

‘*That face,” said he, ‘‘ reminds me 
of some one I know; but I suppose it 
cannot be.” 

‘*T will show you,” I said; and 
bringing my album from the parlor, I 
held before him a photograph of Edith, 
taken just after her graduation at 
Bellevue. 

A quick flush came over his face, 
and then he turned so pale I drew him 
to a seat. 

‘*Do you know her?” he asked, as | 
sat down beside him. 

‘* 1] came from her home yesterday,” 
I replied; and then I told him what 
her father and she had been to me 
since I lost my little Henry. He list- 
ened with intense eagerness; and then 
he said: 

‘*My chief reason for accepting 
your invitation to come here was that 
I wanted to unburden my mind, and 
you were the only person in the world 
from whom I could expect any sym- 
pathy. I verily believe you were sent 
to save me from losing my reason. 
Yet I was afraid you would not credit 
half I said about her. It is, indeed, a 
relief to find that you knowher. But, 
for all that, you cannot understand 
what she was to me; for I had been 
tormented all my younger days by 
girls, and disgusted with them as I 
grew older, until I hated the sight of 
them. But, from the moment I first 
saw her, she seemed like some heaven- 
ly being in human form, who had been 
sent to keep me from settling down to 
a sordid and selfish life. I felt such 
awe of her at first that I could hardly 
bring myself to assign her anything to 
do. But she fell into my ways of work 
so readily that I needed to say little; 
and the awe gradually gave place to a 
feeling of dependence. Her presence 
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had come to be such a necessity to me, 
that the loss of everything I possessed 
wouldn’t have stunned me as the loss 
of that did. I tried to overcome it, 
stuck doggedly to work till I was taken 
sick. Then all I remember for several 
weeks is that she seemed to be upona 
sunny height, like Beatrice in the pic- 
ture—I see you have it—” and he 
glanced toward my favorite engraving; 
‘‘and I was down in the dark trying 
to climb that height, but utterly pow- 
erless to do so. And, since I have 
come to my senses, the reality has 
seemed to me an exact parallel to the 
dream. Now I have told you all, and 
what have you to say about it ?” 

‘*‘T have suspected enough to lead 
me to think a great deal about it,” I 
answered, ‘‘but I can only say this: 
You and Edith are dearer to me than 
all the world beside, and it would be 
very pleasant to see you happily mated ; 
but I dare not lift a finger or utter a 
syllable to help it on. That was why 
I would not let you suspect that I 
knew her so long as I could avoid it. 
I never understood how anyone could 
voluntarily assume the responsibility of 
what they call match-making. You 
must climb the height without my help, 
though no one will rejoice more than 
I to see you standing at the top with 
the tight of heaven shining on you 
both.” 

‘¢But there are many chances for 
breaking my neck on the way; will 
you not tell me how to avoid the pit- 
falls?” 

‘‘If I do, it will be to save your 
neck rather than to help you climb,” I 
said, with an attempt at playfulness 
which he was too much in earnest to 
notice. 

‘“Well, then,’’ he continued, ‘‘for 
one thing, I have lived so like a her- 
mit for the last few years that I have 
entirely unfitted myself for making a 
favorable impression on anyone. I 
have acquired the reputation of being 
odd, and have rather enjoyed it; but 
now it does not appear to me at all 
enviable. I want something better 
than eccentricities to offer her. 

‘* But think over your eccentricities,” 
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I said, ‘‘ and see whether they are not 
largely the result of undue thought of 
self, and whether you cannot overcome 
them by cultivating kindly feelings to- 
ward everybody, and giving more 
thought to the happiness of others. 
For instance, when Edith came to you, 
a lonely stranger, a few kind words or 
a little effort to make her feel at ease 
in her new position, would have been 
worth far more to both of you than all 
your silent homage, which she was too 
artless to suspect, and which she there- 
fore misinterpreted from the first.” 
And then, to prove what [ said, I told 
him how happy she had been over the 
few kind words he spoke to her when 
she went to him with her ‘‘ confes- 
sion.”’ 

The cloud on his face suddenly lifted 
at that. Was I after all helping him 
to climb? 

That day at dinner I told Henry I 
had been thinking of a plan for putting 
my theory about his supposed eccen- 
tricities to a test. The annual visit to 
the parsonage was to occur that even- 
ing; and not only the minister, but 
many of the older people of the parish 
would be sincerely glad to meet him 
for the sake of his mother and grand- 
father, who were both very much be- 
loved. 

‘You and I are all that are left, 
now,” I said, ‘‘ suppose we drive over 
for a little while. No one here has 
ever heard that you were odd, so you 
will have fair play and an opportunity 
for interesting yourself in other people 
for awhile.” 

‘‘That is heroic treatment,”’ said 
Henry after a brief pause, ‘‘ but I am 
in a mood to submit to almost any- 
thing.” 

The parish gathering was an _ in- 
formal affair. Everyone had heard of 
Henry’scoming. ‘The minister greeted 
him heartily. 

‘‘Itis something to be grateful for,” 
said he, ‘‘that I have lived to welcome 
"Squire Wallace’s grandson to my 
home. Your grandfather, sir, was 
such a friend as every newly-fledged 
young minister needs. I owed him 
more than I could ever repay.” 
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And with that Mr. Gray took Henry 
in charge and began presenting him to 
some of my father’s old friends who 
were there. A while afterward an el- 
derly matron had laid holdof him; and 
I heard her introducing him to others, 
with the explanation that ‘‘his mother’s 
name was Ruth Wallace.” 

It was with no little pride that I 
watched his easy bearing and the tact 
with which he found something to say 
to everyone. 

At length, after having lost sight of 
him for a considerable time, I thought 
he might be wishing to go. Finding 
him in none of the other rooms, I was 
just entering the study when I heard 
Mr. Gray’s madcap granddaughter, 
Belle Martin, saying: 

‘*Now, really, Mr. Brown, I don’t 
think you have anything in New York 
to compare with this.” 

‘* Possibly not,” I heard Henry say 
in response, ‘‘though one finds very 
peculiar things in some of the muse- 
ums,’’ and he went on talking about the 
queer conceits with which the illumi- 
nated manuscripts of the middle ages 
were sometimes adorned. 

The part of the room where I stood 
was so dimly lighted that no one saw 
me at first. Belle had been exhibiting 
the grotesque illustrations in some old 
school books which helped to fill the 
hungry spaces on her grandfather’s 
shelves. Several other bright-eyed 
girls stood near, listening eagerly to 
‘ what Henry was saying about the 
' work of the monks.” 

‘These pictures must have been 
designed by some of those old gentle- 
men,” said Belle, opening an ancient 
‘* New England Primer,” but as Henry 
turned to look at it he saw me, and 
excusing himself very gracefully, he 
came to ask whether! was ready to go. 

While we were speeding toward home 
over the moon-lit snow, Henry sud- 
denly exclaimed: 

‘*T am going back to New York to- 
morrow, and will see whether I cannot 
be a man among men, instead of a 
cynical recluse.” 

It was of no use to protest. 

‘‘T have learned something,” he 
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said, ‘‘and I want to put it into prac- 
tice at once. ‘The vision on the height 
beckons to me more hopefully than 
ever before.’’ 

In the early spring days there came 
a letter from Edith as full of gladness 
as the bird songs around my door. 
She had won a prize in the drawing 
competition, and her salary and priv- 
ileges had been increased. And then 
came this: ‘‘Mr. Brown has changed 
so of late that every one who knew 
him before is wondering at it. He is 
coming to be a general favorite in the 
establishment. Some think the differ- 
ence is owing to his being in the firm 
now instead of being only a_ book- 
keeper; but I think it is because he 
has found his Aunt Hannah and knows 
he has some one to care for him. He 
often tells me when he has heard from 
you, and I know what pleasure your 
letters give him. Only think what we 
should have lost if papa had not failed 
at Bellevue! My one little talent might 
have been all buried up in the good 
things at Vassar, and you might not 
have found your boy!” 

“Or,” I wrote in reply, ‘‘ what if 
the girl whose father failed had not 
tried to learn the joy that comes from 
self-sacrifice!” 


In a few days I shall have finished 
three-score years; and they write that 
they are coming to celebrate my birth- 
day—Roger and his wife, and Edith 
—and Henry. And Mr. Gray tells me 
that he has been invited to meet them 
here. The good minister’s hungry 
book-case has been several times re- 
plenished during the last two years 
with choice books from New York; 
and they have put fresh vigor into all 
his work. 

Edith writes that Henry has made 
such good use of his time for many 
years that he has achieved some suc- 
cess in literary work, besides acquiring 
a knowledge of French and German, 
which he can turn to good account 
abroad in the interest of the firm. 

So that will be their bridal trip, and 
Edith will enjoy her long coveted 
privilege of studying the old masters. 
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I have written to her that I want 
two pictures to hang on the wall when 
my birthday comes. One—a girl’s 
sweet face looking up through mists 
that are dissolving in the moonlight, 
dimly revealing 2 path winding up the 
half-hidden heights. The other must 


be a beautiful vision standing upon the 
sunlit heights, and reaching out a hand 
to one who is toiling upward into the 
light that will soon envelop them both. 

Ah! Edith, I fear your art will: fail 
you there. But the reality will atone 
for all. 


SD 
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BY CARRIE WETHERELL. 


ONSARN that mewl!” 
Farmer Blair made an enraged 
dive at the long-eared quadruped 
quietly munching the palings of his 
new fence. 

‘*If the doctor don’t quit bringin’ 
that brute around with him, I'll have 
him up as a noosance! ” 

‘*Whoa! thar, now don’t you be 
a-kickin’ up at me!”’ 

Just then Doctor Bixby emerged 
from a house across the road, at- 
tended by two smiling and attentive 
females. 

It was well known in the village that 
Grizzy Winters, ably seconded by her 
mother, was making every possible ef- 
fort to lure the doctor into their family. 
Not so well known, although generally 
suspected, was the disapprobation of 
Miss Ophelia, the doctor's maiden 
sister. 

Bub Taylor, the doctor’s groom 
and boy-of-all-work, also opposed the 
match with all the strength of his four- 
teen-year-old heart. 

Effie Deane, who lived across the 
way and was beloved both by Miss 
Ophelia and Bub Taylor, was com- 
pelled on all occasions to lend a sym- 
pathetic ear into their woes. 

‘‘T can’t abide that girl with her 
airs and agonies and her dressin’-ups 
and music,’”’ Miss Ophelia was wont 
to observe in regard to Miss Winters. 
‘She needn’t waste her time spongin’ 
‘round me; nor her mother neither 
with her sly, flattery and spyin’ ways; 
makin’ calculations no doubt as to 


what she’ll do with things when Grizzy 
gets John. She sort of forgets that 
this is my house an’ I’ll never abide a 
Winters in it if she were twice my 
brother’s wife;’’ and Miss Ophelia 
flourished her rolling-pin with great 
determination. Bub Taylor, on the 
cool, vine-shaded door-stone, would 
nod his approval of Miss Ophelia’s 
sentiments while Effie Deane laughed 
merrily. 

‘*The fact was Miss Ophelia looked 
down on the Winters.”” She prided 
herself on belonging to one of the old- 
est and most prosperous families of the 
neighborhood, while the Winters had 
always been shiftless nobodies. Where 
is the place caste, will not assert itself ? 
even in the democratic precincts of a 
Pennsylvania village it was strong. 
Even had Grizzy Winters been other 
than the vain, selfish, deceitful, domi- 
neering girl that Miss Ophelia credited 
her with being, I doubt whether the 
worthy spinster’s opposition to her had 
been any the less. 

Miss Ophelia’s and Bub’s aversion to 
the Winters’ family was apparently 
shared by Flash, the doctor’s mule. 
Flash was a sagacious, though oc- 
casionally somewhat obstinate animal, 
that had come into the doctor’s posses- 
sion on account of a bad debt. Doc- 
tor Bixby, who was quite as regardless 
of conventionalities as his sister was 
observant of them, rode Flash as fre- 
quently as he did Bess, his thorough- 
bred mare. It never failed when Flash 
was tied inthe Winter’s neighborhood 
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but that somebody’s property suffered. 
Boards were kicked from fences, pal- 
ings were gnawed, tops nibbled off, 
shrubbery or kindred depredations per- 
formed, until Mrs. Winters even in her 
joy at beholding the doctor’s attentions 
to her daughter was, on Flash’s ac- 
count, on nettles until his departure. 

Bub Taylor loved Flash only a little 
less than he revered the doctor and 
Miss Ophelia, and worshipped Effie 
Deane. Most of his spare time he 
spent in the field with Flash and had 
taught him many clever tricks. The 
mule would obey him as he did no one 
else, not even his lawfulmaster. True, 
Bub’s system of education had caused 
the minister’s wife a fit of pious hys- 
terics. She had been driving past to 
make a visit to Miss Ophelia and sur- 
prised Bub while disciplining Flash in 
one of his most obdurate moods. The 
matter was reported to Miss Ophelia 
by the zealous lady and to the farmers 
indignant questionings Bub only con- 
descended to reply: ‘‘ Its the only way 
to break a mule’s temper.” Miss 
Ophelia spoke to the doctor but he 
laughed and replied: ‘‘ Bub is a born 
mule driver!” As his conduct was most 
exemplary in other respects Miss Ophe- 
lia was compelled toresign herself tothe 
one blemish on his youthful character. 
She contented herself with lecturing 
him on the sin of profanity, to which 
he always bent a respectful ear. She 
presented him with tracts relative to 
the fate of the ungodly of speech, 
tracts fairly exhaling fire and brim- 
stone from their manifold leaves; all 
these he faithfully promised to read. 
But still Miss Ophelia had an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that he pursued his 
accustomed course in secret. 

It chanced upon the morning that 
Flash had wrought such dire devasta- 
tion on Farmer Blair’s new fence, 
Grizzy Winters had ensnared the doc- 
tor into inviting her to accompany him 
to the county fair to be held in a few 
weeks at the county seat a few miles 
distant. Mrs. Winters duly communi- 
cated the fact to the neighbors and by 
them the news was carried to Miss 
Ophelia. Before strangers she pre- 


served an inscrutable face, but to 
Effie Deane and Bub Taylor she un- 
burdened her mind, freely and em- 
phatically. 

**It’s bad enough,” Miss Ophelia 
grumbled, ‘‘John’s noticemeant of 
the creature about home, but when it 
comes to takin’ her to town fair with 
him, it’s most too much!” 

‘*They ain’t there yet, Miss Ophe- 
lia,”” suggested Bub, darkly. 

‘*No, Miss Ophelia, don’t borrow 
trouble,” added Effie, consolingly. 

‘*I ain’t borrowin’ trouble. Sakes 
alive! I wish I could lend!” ex- 
claimed the irate lady, in her excite- 
ment putting saleratus instead of sugar 
into the plum pie. 

The doctor, calm and amiable as his 
won’t, went his accustomed rounds un- 
conscious of the indignation stirring 
within his sister’s breast. She was too 
wise to say anything to him. Opposi- 
tion she had long ago learned had 
upon him much the same effect as 
upon Flash. She determined, how- 
ever, not to attend the fair and thus 
spare herself the humiliation of seeing 
her brother exhibited as Grizzy’s prop- 
erty. 

The evening previous to the grand 
event, the doctor gave Bub particular 
orders to have his horse and buggy in 
immaculate condition for the morrow. 
Bub received his instructions with 
great outward submission, but much 
inward rebellion. Before he applied 
himself to his task he spent an hour in 
the field pouring out his grievance, 
doubtless, to his long-eared confidant. 

Morning dawned most satisfactorily. 
A gentle breeze was stirring, and 
through the faint billows of vapor that 
floated across the sky, the sunshine fell 
with tempered warmth upon the dewy 
earth. 

‘*A model fair day,’’ thought Dr. 
Bixby as he sauntered out upon the 
porch after breakfast. He had just 
sent Bub to the barn for Bess and the 
buggy. 

‘If you please,” and Bub darted 
breathlessly round the corner of the 
house. The doctor turned leisurely 
from his inspection of the barometer’s 
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prognostications for theday. ‘‘Ifyou 
please, sir, Bess can’t walk; she’s 
lamed her left foot some way.” 

‘*Lamed?”’ echoed the doctor, va- 
cantly, but he followed Bub to the 
barn 





her out for a day or so. What was he 
to do? Gloomily the doctor returned 
to the house. Miss Ophelia was in the 
kitchen washing up the _ breakfast 
dishes in the absence of the maid ofall 
work who had gone to the fair with 
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MISS OPHELIA FLOURISHED THE ROLLING PIN, 


Sure enough, the mare stood in her 
stall with one hoof slightly raised from 
the floor. On her left foreleg was a 
bruise, an injury in no wise dangerous, 
but such as made it impossible to take 


some friends early in the morning. It 
must be said she did not look exactly 
sympathetic when she heard of the ac- 
cident and even Bub’s condolences had 
a hollow ring. 
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‘*Can’t you borrow a horse?” sug- 
gested Bub who knew very well he 
could not, every horse within] miles 
having for weeks before been engaged 
to go to the merry making. 

‘*Perhaps, I can, Bub,” said the 
Doctor brightening ‘‘see if some one 
hasn't a spare horse.”’ 

Bub returned in half an hour'to an- 
nounce: ‘‘ Every body’s goin’ to the fair 
an’ I can’t git no horse.” 

Again gloom settled on the Doctor's 
face. ‘‘I’m ina fix,” groaned he. 

‘*Can't you take Flash?” asked Miss 
Ophelia ironically. 


‘* Oh, hang it, you don’t understand; 


there’s a lady in the case!”’ 

‘* Indeed!” observed Miss Ophelia, 
in still crisper tones. 

‘*But I'll do it before I disappoint 
her,”’ exclaimed the Doctor with sud- 
den determination. ‘‘ Bub go harness 
Flash to the buggy.” 

Bub disappeared, a smile of innocent 
pleasure on his youthful countenance. 

In a quarter of an hour he drove 
around to the door. 

‘You'll have to be careful, he’s 
awful full of life this morning,” cau- 
tioned Bub as he turned over the reins 
to his master. 

‘* All right,’ assented the Doctor 
absently. He was wondering what 
Grizzy and her mother would say. 

Miss Winters had been dressed and 
waiting his arrival for a couple of 
hours. When she saw the buggy with 
its unseemly steed coming up the road 
her indignation knew no bounds. 

‘*Hush now, Grizzy,’’ whispered 
Mrs. Winters, as she peeped out from 
behind the muslin curtain, ‘‘ you 
mustn’t cut up any capers with the 
Doctor. He’s peculiar, but you'll have 
to put up with that till you git him. 
Still his drivin’ that beast 7s amazin’.” 

The doctor came in and made his 
apologies rather awkwardly. His lady 
love was a little sulky, but her mother 
was profuse in her assurances that 
Grizzy would not mind at all and in 
fact rather preferred spirit and origin- 
ality. 

They made good time over the first 
few miles of road. Flash, when in the 








humor, could cover ground in a way 
that proved his name an appropriate 
one. They met nobody and gradu- 
ally Grizzy’s icy reserve melted. She 
knew she was looking particularly well 
and prudence suggested that she make 
the best of her opportunities. 

‘‘What a _ heavenly day?” she > 
sighed. 

The doctor made a lunge with his 
whip at a fly that had settled on 
Flash’s back, and agreed to her as- 
sertion. 

‘*How sweet under such circum- 
stances is the communion of kindred 
souls,”’ she continued. 

‘* I s’pose it is,”” assented the doctor 
rather doubtfully. He feared the dis- 
turbing effects of conversation on 
Flash’s fickle temper. 

‘* Indeed, Dr. Bixby, there is noth- 
ing I love so much as a beautiful sum- 
mer day’s drive through nature’s bow- 
ers, with a friend to whom I can pour 
forth the thoughts that keep welling up 
within my soul. I have a strongly 
poetical nature, Dr. Bixby; most peo- 
ple misunderstand me. Mother says I 
am a mimosa; too sensitive for contact 
with the cold, unsympathetic world. 
Mother says you are a man of wonder- 
ful insight into character; she says she 
never had a doctor who helped her 
rheumatism so much. Do you know, 
doctor, I am so tender hearted 
that even to think of woe moves 
me to tears. Yesterday I was read- 
ing one of Mrs. Holmes’ stories. 
Such sweet tales. Of course so fine a 
scholar as yourself must have read 
them. No? You naughty man! then 
I shall loan you my books and you 
must tell me which of her characters I 
am most like. Yes, doctor, I am a 
timid creature, a womanly woman I 
think you will agree. I care for no 
rights save those I have; Iam no vul- | 
gar clamorer for a vote. I prefer the 
lovely privileges which your gallant 
sex so generously accord us weak, 
shrinking women.” 

Just then Flash, who throughout 
this monologue had been exhibiting 
signs of dissatisfaction, gave a convul- 
sive kick and started on a gallop. 
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‘*Whoa! whoa!” cried the doctor, 
as he tried to bring Flash down to a 
trot. 

But Flash would not trot; he was 
evidently bent on running away. 
Bumpity-bump went the buggy over 
the ruts of the road. A halo of dust 
encompassed the heels of the fiery ani- 
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hat in the race and Grizzy’s curls came 
undone and flew wildly about her 
frightened face Previous experiences 
had taught the doctor that, with 
Flash, reaction was more to be dread- 
ed than action, and his hope was that 
the animal’s energy and the vehicle 
would hold together until the town was 





BUB TALKS TO FLASH, 


mal and settled in layers over Grizzy’s 
finery and the doctor’s Sunday clothes. 

**Oh! oh! oh! I will be killed!” 
sobbed Grizzy. By this time they be- 
gan to overtake teams that had started 
out for the fair earlier in the day. 
These greeted the runaway either with 
shouts of laughter or yells of ‘‘ Hur- 
rah! go it Doc!” The doctor lost his 


reached. Unfortunately the race had 
made the mule thirsty, and he insisted 
on quenching that thirst at a wayside 
watering-trough. Then nothing would 
induce him to move on. Neither beat- 
ings or beratings could move his mind 
or muscle. The parties they had 
passed in their mad flight began to 
come up with them. Some drove by 
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with a word of sympathy sandwiched 
in between half-concealed expressions 
of amusement, while others openly 
laughed at the sight of the obstinate 
mule, the desperate doctor and the 
angry maiden with limp curls, hat 


E ~ —— — 





‘What's the matter?” shrieked the 
irate Grizzy, her wrath knowing no 
bounds as, in the distance, she sighted 
Effie Deane’s trim little turnout plac- 
idly jogging along. 

‘*It means that Dr. Bixby has been 





FLASH IS STUBBORN, 


askew, red and dusty face and disar- 
ranged dress. 

‘*Hello! what's the matter?” Up 
drove Grizzy’s cousin. Hewasa lank, 
lazy fellow whom, on ordinary occa- 
sions, it was her policy to snub. 


dragging me to the fair behind this 
disreputable animal and exposing me 
to the insults of the whole county. 
If he’d had the instincts of a gentle- 
man he’d have known I’d rather have 
staid at home. I'll never forgive him 
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or speak to him again. I know hedid 
it on purpose, egged on by that tartar 
old maid sister of his.” 

Up to this point the doctor had en- 
deavored to stem the tide of Grizzy’s 
eloquence with the most abject of 
apologies. At the mention of his sis- 
ter he whitened. 

‘Excuse me, Miss Winters, you 
will be kind enough not to mention my 
sister in that manner.” 


THE DOCTOR’S MULE. 
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me. There don’t seem much show of 
the doctor’s ever gittin’ there.” 

A speedy transfer was effected, 
Grizzy deigning neither word nor 
glance to the doctor. He himself had 
nothing to say to her and made a very 
chilly response to her cousin’s good-bye. 

Hardly a moment later up drove 
Effie Deane in her pheton, looking 
cool and charming and attended by 
her young adorer, Bub Taylor. 





EFFIE 


‘Yes, I will, and you are a nasty 
old brute yourself!” 

‘‘Dear me,” observed the doctor 
mildly, ‘‘you said I was a kindred 
spirit a while ago.” 

‘*T say, Grizzy,’’ exclaimed Cousin 
Tom, interrupting the hostilities, 
‘‘there’s plenty of room in my cart. 
Just jump in an’ goto the fair with 


AND THE DOCTOR AT THE FAIR, 


‘*Why, doctor, you are in a predica- 
ment,’’ said she, kindly ignoring the 
departing Grizzy, although she must 
have beheld and guessed the import of 
the late embarrassing scene. 

‘*Won't go,” chimed in Bub, ‘‘ well 
it beats all nater the spunk o’ that 
mule. But I'll tame you, you—beg 


pardon, Miss Effie,” and Bub’s face 
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shone with the elation of coming tri- 
umph. 

A consultation was held as to the 
best course to pursue with the refrac- 
tory animal. 

‘* Now you jist git in with Miss Effie 
an’ drive on a piece an’ I'll give that 
monument of stubbornness a lesson.”’ 

The mule eyed Bub apprehensively 
and was already visibly weakening. 

Effie seconded Bub’s invitation. 

‘*But I haven’t any hat,” protested 
the doctor. 

‘*Never mind, you can buy one in 
the next town. It’s only a couple of 
miles further.” 

‘I'll bring Flash after you, I ’spose,’’ 
inquired Bub anxiously, ‘‘there’s no 
need to take him home. I can make 
him go all right, an’ we’re more'n half 
way to the fair now.” 

Thus a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty was reached. 

The drive to the fair was much 
pleasanter than the doctor had antici- 
pated. All allusion to his late diffi- 
culty was carefully avoided. To Bub 
it was a day of bliss unalloyed. At 
the expense of his grateful master, he 
fairly reveled in candy, popcorn, pea- 
nuts, pink lemonade, ice cream, cakes, 
and rides on the most fascinating of 
merry-go-rounds. 

Grizzy Winters early regretted her 
temper and made overtures toward 
reconcilation, which were politely ig- 
nored by her late admirer. 


“gravely. 
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Her escort’s spending money was 
rather limited, and she sighed for the 
prodigality of good things which the 
doctor’s party enjoyed. 

Great was Miss Ophelia’s astonish- 
ment on the traveler’s return. 

Bub Taylor gave her a detailed ac- 
count of the day’s adventures, con- 
cluding with the remark: 

‘*You see, Miss Ophelia, it was a 
merciful invention of Proverdence that 
I thought of them thistles or he’d 
a-taken her anyhow.” 

Miss Ophelia was making up the 
bread for the next day’s baking. She 
stopped, sifter in hand, and eyed Bub 
He gazed back with a serene 
and innocent expression. 

‘*Bub Taylor,” said she sternly, ‘‘ I 
believe you’ve been in mischief again. 
If you have I don’t want to know 
about it.” But as she hastily dis- 
patched Bub on an untimely errand to 
the woodshed, there was a plainly vis- 
ible relaxation of the muscles of her 
countenance much resembling a smile. 


There is to be a wedding soon, 
which will have Miss Ophelia’s unqual- 
ified approval. The doctor and Effie 
Deane are to be the principal actors. 

The doctor laughingly says that 
Flash made the match. On such oc- 
casions Miss Ophelia is seen to trans- 
fix the unhappy Bub with a stern and 
menacing gaze, while Effie Deane 
laughs roguishly. 


Y 
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THE JEWELLED SKULL. 


BY DICK DONOVAN, 


USILY engaged one morning in 
my office in trying to solve some 
knotty problems that called for 

my earnest attention, I was suddenly 
disturbed by a knock at the door, and, 
in answer to my ‘‘Come in!” one of 
my assistants entered, although I had 
given strict orders that I was not to be 
disturbed for two hours. 

‘¢Excuse me, sir,” said my man, 
‘‘but a gentleman wishes to see you, 
and will take no denial.” 

‘‘T thought Itold you not to disturb 
me under any circumstances,” I re- 
plied, somewhat tartly. 

‘* Yes, so you did. 
man insists upon seeing you. 
his business is most urgent.” 

‘*Who is he?” 

‘¢ Here is his card, sir.” 

I glanced at the card the assistant 
handed to me. It bore the name— 


But the gentle- 
He says 


CoLONEL MAURICE ODELL. 
The Star and Garter Club. 


Colonel Maurice Odell was an utter 
stranger to me. I had never heard 
his name before; but I knew that the 
Star and Garter Club was a club of the 
highest rank, and that its members 
were men of position and eminence. 
I therefore considered it probable that 
the Colonel’s business was likely, as 
he said, to be urgent, and I told my 
assistant to show him in. 

A few minutes later the door opened 
and there éntered a tall, thin, wiry- 


looking man, with an unmistakable 
military bearing. His face, clean 
shaved save fora heavy grey mous- 
tache, was tanned with exposure to 
sun and rain. His hair, which was 
cropped close, was iron gray, as were 
his eyebrows, and as they were very 
bushy, and there were two deep verti- 
cal furrows between the eyes, he had 
the appearance of being a stern, de- 
termined, unyielding man. And as I 
glanced at his well-marked face, with 
its powerful jaw, I came to the con- 
clusion that he was a martinet of the 
old-fashioned type, who, in the name 
of discipline, could perpetrate almost 
any cruelty; and yet, on the other 
hand, when not under military influ- 
ence, was capable of the most generous 
acts and deeds. He was faultlessly 
dressed, from his patent leather boots 
to his canary-colored kid gloves. But 
though, judging from his dress, he was 
somewhat of a coxcomb, a glance at 
the hard, stern features and the keen, 
deep set gray eyes, was sufficient to 
dispel any idea that he wasa mere car- 
pet soldier. 

‘* Pardon me for intruding upon you, 
Mr. Donovan,” he said, bowing stiffly 
and formally, ‘‘but I wish to consult 
you about a very important manner, 
and, as I leave for Egypt to-morrow, I 
have very little time at my disposal.” 

‘IT am at your service, Colonel,” 
I replied, as I pointed to a seat, 
and began to feel a deep inter- 
est in the man, for there was an in- 
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dividuality about him that stamped 
him at once as a somewhat remark- 
able person. His voice was in keep- 
ing with his looks. It was firm, deci- 
sive, and full of volume, and attracted 
one by its resonance. I felt at once 
that such a man was not likely to give 
himself much concern about trifles, 
and, therefore, the business he had 
come about must be of considerable 
importance. So, pushing the papers I 
had been engaged upon on one side, I 
turned my revolving chair so that I 
might face him and have my back to 
the light, and telling him that I was 
prepared to listen to anything he had 





‘“ THE COLONEL,” 


to say, I half closed my eyes, and be- 
gan to make a study of him. 

‘*T will be as brief as possible,” he 
began, as he placed his highly polished 
hat and his umbrella on the table. ‘‘! 
am a military man, and have spent 
much of my time in India, but two 
years ago I returned home, and took 
up my residence at the Manor, Esher. 
Twice since I went to live there the 
place has been robbed in a somewhat 
mysterious manner. The first occa- 
sion was a little over a year ago, when 
a number of antique silver cups were 
stolen. The Scotland Yard authorities 
endeavored to trace the thieves, but 
failed.” 

‘*] think I remember hearing some- 
thing about that robbery,” I remarked, 
as I tried to recall the details. ‘‘ But 
in what way was it a mysterious 
one?”’ 

‘*Because it was impossible to de- 
termine how the thieves gained access 
to the house. The place had not been 
broken into.” 

‘*How about 
asked. 

‘Oh, I haven’t a servant who isn’t 
honesty itself.” 

‘*Pray proceed. 
second robbery?” 

‘‘That is what I have come to you 
about. It is a very serious business 
indeed, and has been carried outin the 
mysterious way that characterized the 
first one.”’ 

‘* You mean it is serious as regards 
the value of the property stolen?”’ 

**TIn one sense, yes; but it is some- 
thing morethan that. During my stay 
in India I rendered very considerable 
service indeed to the Rajah of Mool- 
tan, a man of great wealth. Before | 
left India he presented me with a sou- 
venir of avery extraordinary character. 
It was nothing more nor less than the 
skull of one of his ancestors.”’ 

As it seemed to me a somewhat 
frivolous matter for the Colonel to 
take up my time because he had lost 
the mouldy old skull of a dead and 
gone Rajah, I said, ‘‘Excuse me, 
Colonel, but you can hardly expect me 
to devote my energies to tracing this 


your servants?” I 


What about the 
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somewhat gruesome souvenir of yours, 
which probably the thief will hasten 
to bury as speedily as possible, unless 
he happens to be of a very morbid turn 
of mind.” 

‘‘You are a little premature,’ said 
the Colonel, with a suspicion of stern- 
ness. ‘* That skull has been valued at 
upwards of twelve thousand pounds.” 

‘‘Twelve thousand pounds!” I 
echoed, as my interest in my visitor 
deepened. 

‘* Yes, sir; twelve thousand pounds. 
It is fashioned into a drinking goblet, 
bound with solid gold bands, and en- 
crusted with precious stones. In the 
bottom of the gobiet, inside, is a dia- 
mond of the purest water, and which 
alone is said 
to be worth 
two thousand 
pounds. 
Now, quite 
apart from 
the intrinsic 
value of this 
relic, it has 
associations 
for me which 
are beyond 
price, and 
further than 
that, my 
friend the 
Rajah told 
me that if 
ever I parted 
with it, or it was stolen, ill fortune 
would ever afterwards pursue me. 
Now, Mr. Donovan, I am not a super- 
stitious man, but I confess that in this 
instance I am weak enough to believe 
that the Rajah’s words will come true, 
and that some strange calamity will be- 
fall either me or mine.” 

‘*Without attaching any importance 
to that,” I answered, ‘‘I confess that 
it is a serious business, and I will do 
what I can to recover this extraordin- 
ary goblet. But you say you leave for 
Egypt to-morrow?” 

‘*Yes. Iam going out on a Gov- 
ernment commission, and shall proba- 
bly be absent six months.” 

‘*Then I had better travel down to 





THE TREASURE CHAMBER, 


Esher with you at once, as I like to 
start at the fountain head in such mat- 
ters.” 

The Colonel was most anxious that 
I should do this, and, requesting 
him to wait for a few minutes, I 
retired to my inner sanctum, and when 
I reappeared it was in the character of 
a venerable parson, with flowing gray 
hair, spectacles, and the orthodox 
white choker. My visitor did not re- 
cognize me until I spoke, and then he 
requested to know why I had trans- 
formed myself in such a manner. 

I told him I had a particular reason 
for it, but felt it was advisable not to 
reveal the reason then, and I enjoined 
on him the necessity of support- 
ing me in 
the charac- 
ter I had as- 
sumed, for I 
considered 
it important 
that none of 
his house- 
hold should 
know that I 
was a detec- 
tive. I beg- 
ged that he 
would intro- 
duce me as 
the Rev. 
John Mar- 
shall, from 
the Midland 
Counties. He promised to do this, 
and we took the next train down to 
Esher. 

The Manor was a quaint old man- 
sion, and dated back to the commence- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth's reign. The 
Colonel had bought the property, and 
being somewhat of an antiquarian, he 
had allowed it to remain in its original 
state, so far as the actual building was 
concerned. But he had had it done 
up inside a little, and furnished in 
great taste in the Elizabethian style, 
and instead of the walls being papered 
they were hung with tapestry 

I found that besides the goblet 
some antique rings and a few pieces of 
gold and silver had been carried off. 
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But these things were of comparatively 
small value, and the Colonel’s great 
concern was about the lost skull, which 
had been kept under a glass shade in 
what he called his ‘‘ Treasure Cham- 
ber.” It was a small room, lighted 
by an oriel. The walls were wain- 
scoted half way up, and the upper part 
was hung with tapestry. In this room 
there was a most extraordinary and 
miscellaneous collection of things, in- 
cluding all kinds of Indian weapons; 
elephant trappings; specimens of cloth- 
ing as worn by the Indian nobility; 
jewelry, including rings, bracelets; 
in fact, it was a veritable museum of 
very great interest and value. 

The Colonel assured me that the 
door of this room was always kept 
locked, and the key was never out of 
his possession. The lower part of the 
chimney of the old-fashioned fireplace 
I noticed was protected by iron bars 
let into the masonry, so that the thief, 
I was sure, did not come down the 
chimney; nor did he come in at the 
window, for it only opened at each 
side, and the apertures were so small 
that a child could not have squeezed 
through. Having noted these things, 
I hinted to the Colonel that the thief 
had probably gained access to the 
room by means of a duplicate key. 
But he hastened to assure me that the 
lock was of singular construction, hav- 
ing been specially made. There were 
only two keys to it. One he always 
carried about with him, the other he 
kept in a secret drawer in an old escri- 
toire in his library, and he was con- 
vinced that nobody knew of its exist- 
ence. He explained the working of 
the lock, and also showed me the key, 
which was the most remarkable key I 
ever saw; and, after examining the 
lock, I cameto the conclusion that it 
could not be opened by any means 
apart from the special key. Never- 
theless the thief had succeeded in get- 
ting into the room. How did he man- 
age it? That was the problem I had to 
solve, and that done I felt that I 
should be able to get a clue to the rob- 
ber. I told the Colonel that before 
leaving the house I should like to see 
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every member of his household, and 
he said I should be able to see the 
major portion of them at luncheon, 
which he invited me to partake of. 

I found that his family consisted of 
his wife—an Anglo-Indian lady—three 
charming daughters, his eldest son, 





‘‘IT GAVE BACK A HOLLOW SOUND.” 
Ronald Odell, a young man about four- 
and-twenty, and a younger son, a 
youth of twelve. The family were 
waited upon by two parlor maids, the 
butler, and a page boy. The butler 
was an elderly, sedate, gentlemanly- 
looking man; the boy had an open, 
frank face, and the same remark ap- 
plied to the two girls. AsI studied them 
I saw nothing calculated to raise my 
suspicions in any way. Indeed, I felt 
instinctively that I could safely pledge 
myself for their honesty. 

When the _ luncheon 
the Colonel produced 
the ladies and the youngest boy 
having retired, the host, his son 
Ronald and I ensconced ourselves 
in comfortable chairs, and proceeded 
to smoke. Ronald Odell was a most 
extraordinary looking young fellow. 
He had been born and brought up in 
India, and seemed to suffer from an 


was over 
cigars, and 
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unquestionable lassitude that gave him 
a lifeless, insipidappearance. He was 
very dark, with dreamy, languid eyes, 
and an expressionless face of a peculiar 
sallowness. He was tall and thin, 
with hands that were most noticeable, 
owing to the length, flexibility, and 
thinness of the'fingers. He sat in the 
chair with his body huddled up as it 
were; his long legs stretched straight 
out before him; his pointed chin rest- 
ing on his chest, while he seemed to 
smoke his cigar as if unconscious of 
what he was doing. 

It was natural that the robbery 
should form a topic of conversation as 
we smoked and sipped some excellent 
claret, and at last I turned to the 
Colonel, and said :— 

‘¢ Tt seems to me that there is a cer- 
tain mystery about this robbery which 
is very puzzling. But, now, don’t you 
think it’s probable that somebody liv- 
ing under your roof holds the key to 
the mystery ?” 

‘*God bless my life, no!” answered 
the Colonel, with emphatic earnest- 
ness. ‘‘I haven’t a servant in the 
house but that I would trust with my 
life!” 

‘¢ What is your view of the case, Mr. 
Ronald?” I said, turning to the son. 

Without raising his head, he an- 
swered in a lisping, drawling, dreamy 
way :— 

‘*Tt’s queer business; and I don’t 
think the governor will ever get his 
skull back.” 

‘‘T hope you will prove incorrect in 
that,” Isaid. ‘‘ My impression is that, 
if the Colonel puts the matter into the 
hands of some clever detective, the 
mystery will be solved.” 

‘*No,” drawled the young fellow, 
‘*there isn’t a detective fellow in Lon- 
don capable of finding out how that 
skull was stolen, and where it has been 
taken to. Not even Dick Donovan, 
who is said to have no rival in his line.” 

I think my face colored a ‘little as 
he unwittingly paid me this compli- 
ment. Though my character for the 
nonce was that of a clergymanI did 
not enter into any argument with him; 
but merely remarked that I thought he 


was wrong. At any rate, I hoped so, 
for his father’s sake. 

Master Ronald made no further re- 
mark, but remained silent for some 
time, and seemingly so absorbed in 





‘*THE DOOR SWUNG BACK.” 


his own reflections that he took no 
notice of the conversation carried on 
by me and his father; and presently, 
having finished his cigar, he rose, 
stretched his long, flexible body, and 
without a word left the room. 

‘*You mustn't take any notice of my 
son,”’ said the Colonel, apologetically, 
‘* He is very queer in his manners, for 
he is constitutionally weak, and has 
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‘©COME WHILE THERE IS YET A CHANCE,” 


peculiar ideas about things in general. 
He dislikes clergymen, for one thing, 
and that is the reason, no doubt, why 
he has been so boorish towards iyou. 
For, of course, he is deceived by your 
garb, as all in the house are, excepting 
myself and wife. I felt it advisable to 
tell her who you are, inorder to prevent 
her asking you any awkward questions 
that you might not be pre- 
pared to answer.” 

I smiled as I told him I had 
made a study of the various 
characters I was called upon 
to assume in pursuit of my 
calling, and that I was gen- 
erally able totalk the charac- 
ter as well as dress it. 

A little later he conducted 
me down stairs, in order that 
I might see the rest of the 
servants, consisting of a most 
amiable cook, whose duties 
appeared to agree with her 
remarkably well, and three 
other women, including a 
scullery-maid; while in con- 
nection with the stables were 
a coachman, a groom, and a 
boy. 

Having thus passed the 
household in review, as it 
were, I next requested that [ 
might be allowed to spend 
a quarter of an hour or so 


alone in the room from 
whence the skull and other 
things had _ been = stolen. 
Whilst in the room with the 
Colonel I had formed an 
opinion which I felt it desir- 
able to keep to myself, and 
my object in asking to visit 
the room alone was to put 
this opinion to the test. 

The floor was of dark old 
oak, polished and waxed, 
and there was not a single 
board that was movable. 
Having satisfied myself of 
that fact, I next proceeded to 
examine the wainscoting with 
the greatest care, and after 
going over every inch of 
it, I came to a part that 
gave back a hollow sound to my 
raps. I experienced a strange sense 
of delight as I discovered this, for it, 
so far, confirmed me in my opinion 
that the room had been entered by a 
secret door, and here was evidence 
of a door. The antiquity of the 
house and the oak panelling had had 
something to do with this opinion, for 





‘‘MAY YOUR DREAMS BE SWEET AND LONG.” 
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I knew that in old houses of the kind 
secret doors were by no means un- 
common. 

Although I was convinced that the 
panel which gave back a hollow sound 
when rapped was a door, I could de- 
tect no means of opening it. Save 
that it sounded hollow, it was exactly 
like the other panels, and there was 
no appearance of any lock or spring, 
and as the time I had stipulated for 
had expired, I rejoined the Colonel, 
and remarked to him incidently: 

‘*T suppose there is no way of en- 
tering that room except by the door- 
way from the landing?” 

‘*Oh, no, certainly not. The win- 
dow is too small and the chimney is 
barred, as you know, for I saw you 
examining it.”’ 

My object in asking the question 
was too see if he suspected in any way 
the existence of a secret door; but it 
was now very obvious that he did 
nothing of the kind, and I did not 
deem it advisable to tell him of my 
own suspicions. 

‘* You say you are obliged to depart 
for Egypt to-morrow, Colonel?” I 
asked. 

‘*Yes. I start to-morrow night.” 

‘*Then I must ask you to give me 
carte blanche in this matter.” 

‘*QOh, certainly.” 

‘* And in order to facilitate my plans 
it would be as well to make a confi- 
dante of Mrs. Odell. The rest you 
must leave to me.” 

‘‘What do you think the chances 
are of discovering the thief ?’’ he asked, 
with a dubious expression. 

‘**T shall discover him,” I answered 
emphatically. Whereupon the Colonel 
looked more than surprised, and pro- 
ceeded to rattle off a string of ques- 
tions with the object of learning why I 
spoke so decisively. But I was com- 
pelled to tell him that I could give him 
no reason, for though I had worked 
out a theory which intuitively I be- 
lieved to be right, I had not at that 
moment a shred of acceptable proof in 
support of my theory, and that there- 
fore I could not commit myself to rais- 
ing suspicions against anyone until I 


was prepared to do something more 
than justify them. ; 

He seemed rather disappointed, al- 
though he admitted the soundness of my 
argument. 

‘* By the way, Colonel,” I said, as I 
was about to take my departure, after 
having had a talk with his wife, ‘‘does 
it so happen that there is anything the 
matter with the roof of your house? ” 

‘*Not that I am aware of,” he an- 
swered, opening his eyes wide with 
amazement at what no doubt seemed 
to him an absurd question. ‘‘Whydo 
you ask ?” 

‘* Because I want to go on the roof 
without attracting the attention of any- 
one.” 

‘* Let us go at once, then,” he said 
eagerly. 

‘*No, not now. But I see that the 
greater part of the roof is flat, and 
leaded. Now, in the course of two or 
three days I shall present myself here 
in the guise of a plumber, and.I shall 
be obliged by your giving orders that I 
am to be allowed to ascend to the roof 
without let or hindrance, as the lawyers 
say.” 

‘*Oh, certainly I will; but it seems 
to me an extraordinary proceeding,” 
he exclaimed. 

I told him that many things neces- 
sarily seemed extraordinary when the 
reasons for them were not understood, 
and with that remark I took my de- 
parture, having promised the Colonel 
to do everything mortal man could do 
to recover the lost skull. 

Three days later I went down to the 
Manor disguised as a working plumber, 
and was admitted without any diffi- 
culty, as the Colonel had left word 
that a man was coming down from 
London to examine the roof. Asa 
servant was showing me upstairs to 
the top landing, where.a trap-door in 
the ceiling gave access to the leads, I 
passed Ronald Odell on the stairs. He 
was attired in a long dressing-gown, 
had Turkish slippers on his feet, a fez 
on his head, and a cigar in his mouth, 
from which he was puffing great vol- 
umes of smoke. His face was almost 
ghastly in its pallor, and his eyes had 
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the same dreamy look which I had no- 
ticed on’ my first visit. His hands 
were thrust deep in his pockets, and 
his movements and manner were sug- 
gestive of a person walking in his sleep, 
rather than a waking conscious man. 
This suggestion was heightened by the 
fact that before I could avoid him he 
ran full butt against me. That, how- 
ever, seemed to partially arouse him 
from his lethargic condition, and turn- 
ing round, with a fierceness of expres- 
sion that I scarcely deemed him capa- 
ble of, he exclaimed— 

**You stupid fool, why don’t you 
look where you are going to?” 

I muttered out an apology, and he 
strode down the stairs growling to him- 
self. 

‘*Who is that ?” I asked of the ser- 
vant. 

‘¢That’s the master’s eldest son.” 

‘* He is a queer-looking fellow.’’ 

‘*T should think he was,” answered 
the girl with a sniggering laugh. ‘‘I 
should say he has a slate off.” 

‘*Well, upon my word I should be 
inclined to agree with you,” I re- 
marked. ‘‘ What does he do?” 

‘*Nothing but smoke the greater 
part of the day.” 

‘** Does he follow no business or pro- 
fession?”’ 

‘*Not that I know of; though he 
generally goes out between six and 
seven in the evening, and does not 
come back till late.” 

‘* Where does he go to?”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. He doesn’t 
tell us servants his affairs. But there’s 
something very queer about him. I 
don’t like his looks at all.” 

‘*Doesn’t his father exercise any 
control over him ?” 

‘*Not a bit of it. Why his father 
dotes on him, and would try and get 
the moon for him if he wanted it.” 

‘* And what about his mother ?”’ 

‘* Well, her favorite is young Master 
Tom. He’s a nice lad, now, as differ- 
ent again to his brother. In fact, I 
think the missus is afraid of Mr. 
Ronald. He doesn’t treat his mother 
at all well. And now that the Colonel 
has gone away we shall all have a 


pretty time of it. He’s a perfect de- 
mon in the house when his father is 
not here.” 

As we had now reached the ladder 
that gave access to the trap-door in 
the roof, I requested the maid to wait 
while I went outside. 

My object in going on to the roof 
was to see if there was any communi- 
cation between there and the ‘‘ Treas- 
ure Chamber.” But the only thing I 
noticed was a trap door on a flat part 
of the roof between two chimney stalks. 
I tried to lift the door, but found it 
fastened. So after a time I went back 
to where I had left the servant, and 
inquired of her where the communica- 
tion with the other trap-door was, and 
she answered— 

‘Oh, I think that’s in the lumber- 
room; but nobody ever goes in there. 
They say it’s haunted.” I laughed, 
and she added, with a toss of her head, 
‘* Well, I tell you, I’ve heard some 
very queer noises there myself. Me 
and Jane, the upper house-maid, sleep 
in a room adjoining it, and we’ve some- 
times been frightened out of our wits.” 

I requested her to show me where 
the room was, as I was anxious to see 
if there was any leakage from the roof. 
This she did, and in order to reach the 
room we had to mount up a back stair- 
case, and traverse a long passage. At 
the end of the passage she pushed open 
a door, saying, ‘‘ There you are, but I 
ain’t a-going in.” 

As the room was in total darkness I 
requested her to procure me a candle, 
which she at once got, and then she 
left me to explore the room alone. It 
was filled up with a miscellaneous col- 


lection of lumber, boxes and packing 


cases predominating. There was a 
small window, but it was closely shut- 
tered, and a flight of wooden steps led 
to the trap-door I had noticed on the 
roof. I examined these steps very 
carefully, and found that they were 
thickly encrusted with dirt and dust, 
and had not been trodden upon for a 
very long time. The door was fast- 
ened down by means of a chain that 
was padlocked to a staple in the wall; 
and chain and padlock were very rusty. 
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The walls of the room were wainscoted, 
and the wainscot in places was decayed 
and worm-eaten. Going down on my 
knees, I minutely examined the floor 
through a magnifying glass and de- 
tected foot-marks made with slippered 
feet, and I found they led to one par- 
ticular corner of the room where a sort 
of gangway had been formed by the 
boxes and other lumber being moved 
on one side. This was very sugges- 
tive, and rapping on the wainscot I 
found that it was hollow. For some 
time I searched for a means of open- 
ing it, but without result, until with 
almost startling suddenness, as I passed 
my hand up and down the side of the 
woodwork, the door swung back. I 
had unconsciously touched the spring, 
and peering into the black void thus 
disclosed by the opening of the door, 
I was enabled to discern by the flicker- 
ing light of the candle, the head of a 
flight of stone steps, that were obvious- 
ly built in the thickness of the wall. 
At this discovery I almost exclaimed 
‘*Eureka!”’ for I now felt that I had 
the key to the mystery. As I did not 
wish the servant to know what I 
was doing, I went to the passage to 
satisfy myself that she was not ob- 
serving my movements; but a dread 
of the ghost-haunted lumber-room 
was too genuine to admit of the ser- 
vant’s venturing near the lumber- 
room, and I was free to continue my 
quest without fear of interruption. 
Cautiously closing the door behind me, 
I descended the steps, making two or 
three turns as I walked and suddenly 
bringing up against a seemingly solid 
wall, but back of which I felt certain 
was the Colonel’s treasure room. 
Carefully I passed my hand over the 
wall before me, at times rapping it 
sharply, and ere long was rewarded by 
hearing the hollow sound which told 
me that that portion was without 
doubt movable. After some minutes 
search I touched the spring and the 
frame moved noiselessly back, disclos- 
ing beyond, as I had suspected, the 
Colonel's room. So far as the means 
by which the stolen treasures were re- 
covered there was no longer any doubt. 
To find the thief, however, was a dif- 


ferent matter and I fully realized the 
dicfhult task before me. There wasno 
question in my mind but what some 
member of the Colonel’s household was 
the culprit, though how it was possible 
for them to escape with their plunder 
unseen, I could not for the moment 
imagine. Quietly I returned to the 
lumber-room by the way I had come, 
and passing through the servant’s hall 
left the house. 

A few days later I passed Ronald 
Odell on the street and was struck 
with the peculiar pallor of his counte- 
nance, which was greater than usual; 
his eyes had a peculiar far-away look, 
and though he glanced at me as he 
passed, I felt sure he did not recog- 
nize me. 

A strong feeling that I could not 
shake off prompted me to follow him. 
For several blocks we walked rapidly, 
when Ronald finally stopped before an 
unpretentious house and after looking 
carefully around, let himself in with a 
pass key. 

Keenly alert to gain anything to my 
advantage, I noticed that the door 
which Ronald closed after him did not 
shut tightly, and with quiet steps I 
soon found my way inside the hall 
listening intently for a sound. 

All was still and pushing aside a 
heavy curtain I entered a room, start- 
ling by my abrupt appearance a woman 
who was engaged in setting things to 
rights. For a moment she stared at 
me as if I were an apparition, but re- 
gaining her wits she spoke with a slight 
foreign accent. 

‘¢What are you doing here?” 

Before I could form a suitable reply, 
a heavy tread sounded in an adjoining 
apartment and motioning me to con- 
ceal myself behind some heavy draper- 
ies, the woman left the room hurriedly. 
Behind the curtains the air was heavy, 
and I experienced a sense of languor 
that was altogether unusual. 

I ventured from my place of con- 
cealment to still further explore the 
apartment. I found that the lounges 
were all of the most. delightful and 
seductive softness, and the tapestries, 
the cushions and the curtains were of 
the richest possible description. It 
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certainly was a place to lie and dream 
in, shut off from the noise and fret of 
the busy world. At one end of the 
room was a large chest of some sort 
of carved Indian wood. It was bound 
round with iron bands and fastened 
with a huge brass padlock. While I 
was wondering to myself what this 
chest contained, the door opened and 
the Indian woman glided in. Seizing 
me by the arm, she whispered: 

‘*Come, while there is yet a chance. 
My husband has gone up stairs, but he 
will return in a few minutes.” 

‘*When do the members of the club 
meet?” I asked. 

** A seven o’clock.”’ 

‘¢ Then I shall remain in that place 
of concealment until they meet!” I 
answered firmly. 

She wrung her hands in distress, and 
turned her dark eyes on me implor- 
ingly. But I gave her to understand 
that nothing would turn me from my 
resolve; and if she chose to aid me in 
carrying out my purpose, she might 
look for ample reward. Recognizing 
that argument would be of no avail, 
and evidently in great dread of her 
husband, she muttered: 

‘*The peril, then, be on your own 
head!” and without another word she 
left the room. 

The peril she hinted at did not con- 
cern me. In fact, I did not even 
trouble myself to think what the peril 
might be. I was too much interested 
for that, feeling as I did that I was 
about to witness a revelation. 

The hours passed slowly by, and as 
seven drew on I concealed myself once 
more in the recess, and by slightly 
moving the curtain back at the edge, 
I was enabled to command a full view 
of the room. Presently the door 
opened, and the husband of the woman 
came in. He was a tall, powerful, 
fierce-looking man, wearing a large 
turban and dressed in Indian costume. 
He placed three or four small lamps, 
already lighted and enclosed in ruby 
glass, on the table; and also a number 
of quaint Indian drinking cups made of 
silver, which I recognized from the de- 
scription as those that had been stolen 
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from the Manor a year or so pre- 
viously, together with twelve magnifi- 
cent hookahs. These preparations 
completed, he retired, and a quarter 
of an hour later he returned and wound 
up a large musical box which I had not 
noticed, owing to its being concealed 
behind a curtain. The box began to 
play muffled and plaintive music. The 
sounds were so softened, the music 
was so dreamy and sweet, and seemed 
so far off, that the effect was unlike 
anything I had ever before heard. A 
few minutes later, and the Indian once 
more appeared. This time he wore a 
sort of dressing-gown of some rich 
material braided with gold He walked 
backwards, and following him in single 
file were twelve men, the first being 
Ronald Odell. Five of them were 
men of color; three of the others were 
half-castes, the rest were whites. But 
they all had the languid, dreamy ap- 
pearance which characterized Odell, 
who, as I was to subsequently learn, 
was their leader and president. 

They ranged themselves round the 
table silently as ghosts; and, without 
a word, Ronald Odell handed a key to 
the Indian, who proceeded to unlock 
the chest I have referred to, and he 
took therefrom the skull goblet which 
had been carried off from Colonel 
Odell’s ‘Treasure Chamber” by— 
could there any longer be a doubt?— 
his own son. The skull, which was 
provided with, two gold handles, and 
rested on gold claws, was placed on 
the table before the president, who 
poured into it the contents of two 
small bottles which were given to him 
by the attendant, who took them from 
the chest. He then stirred the decoc- 
tion up with a long-handled silver 
spoon of very rich design and work- 
manship, and which I recognized, from 
the description that had been given’ to 
me, as one that had been taken from 
the Colonel’s collection. As _ this 
strange mixture was stirred, the sick- 
ening, overpowering odor that I had 
noticed on first entering the place be- 
came so strong as to almost overcome 
me, and I felt as if I should suffocate. 
But I struggled against the feeling as 
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well as I could. The president next 
poured a small portion of the liquor 
into each of the twelve cups that had 
been provided, and as he raised his 
own to his lips he said: 

‘¢Brother dreamers, success to our 
club! May your dreams be sweet and 
long!” 

The others bowed, but made no re- 
sponse, and each man drained the 
draught, which I guessed to be some 
potent herbed decoction for producing 
sleep. Then each man rose and went 
to a couch, and the attendant handed 
him a hookah, applied a light to the 
bowl, and from the smell that arose it 
was evident the pipes were charged 
with opium. Asthese drugged opium 
smokers leaned back on the luxurious 
couches, the concealed musical-box 
continued to play its plaintive melo- 
dies. A drowsy languor pervaded the 
room and affected me to such an ex- 
tent that I felt as if I must be dream- 
ing, and that the remarkable scene be- 
fore my eyes was a dream vision that 
would speedily fade away. 

One by one the pipes fell from the 
nerveless grasp of the smokers, and 
were removed by the attendant. And 
when the last man had sunk into in- 
sensibility, the Indian filled a small 
cup with some of the liquor from the 
skull goblet and drained it off. Then 
he charged a pipe with opium, and, 
coiling himself up on an ottoman, he 
began to smoke, until he, like the 
others, yielded to the soporific influ- 
ences of the drug and the opium and 
went to sleep. 

My hour of triumph had come. I 
stepped from my place of concealment, 
feeling faint and strange, and all but 
overcome by an irresistible desire to 
sleep. The potent fumes that filled 
the air begot a sensation in me that 
was not unlike drunkenness. But I 
managed to stagger to the table, seize 
the goblet and the spoon, and make 
my way to the door. As I gained the 
passage the Hindoo woman confronted 
me, forshe was about to enter the room. 

‘‘What is the meaning of this?” she 
cried, as she endeavored to bar my 
passage. 


‘*Stand back!’’ I said sternly. ‘‘I 
am a detective officer. These things 
have been stolen, and I am about to 
restore them to their rightful owner.” 

She manifested supreme distress, but 
recognized her powerlessness. She 
dared not raise an alarm, and she 
might as well have tried to awaken the 
dead in the adjoining churchyard as 
those heavily drugged sleepers. And 
so I gained the street; and the intense 
sense of relief I experienced as I 
sucked in draughts of the cold, fresh 
air cannot be described. Getting to 
the thoroughfare I hailed a cab and 
drove home with my prizes, and the 
following morning I telegraphed to 
Egypt to an address the Colonel had 
given me, informing him that I had 
recovered the goblet. 

The same day I went down to the 
Manor at Esher, and had an interview 
with Mrs. Odell. I felt, in the inter- 
est of her son, that it was my duty to 
tell her all I had learnt the previous 
night. She was terribly distressed, 
but stated that she had suspected for 
some time that her son was given to 
opium smoking, though she had no 
idea he carried the habit to such a re- 
markable extreme. She requested me 
to retain possession of the goblet and 
the spoon until her husband’s return, 
and, in the meantime, she promised to 
take her weak and misguided son to 
task, and to have the secret passage in 
the wall effectually stopped up. 

I should mention that I had. man- 
aged to save a small quantity of the 
liquor that was in the goblet when I 
removed it from the club table; and I 
sent to a celebrated analytical chemist 
for analysis, who pronounced it to be 
a very powerful and peculiar narcotic, 
made from a combination of Indian 
herbs with which he was not familiar. 

The dénouement has yet to be record- 
ed. A few days later Ronald Odell, 
after drugging himself as usual, was 
found dead on one of the couches at 
theclub. This necessitated an inquest, 
and the verdict was that he had died 
from a narcotic, but whether taken 
with the intention of destroying life or 
merely to produce sleep there was no 
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evidence to show. Although I had no 
evidence to offer, I was firmly con- 
vinced in my own mind that the poor 
weak fellow had committed suicide, 
from a sense of shame at the discovery 
I had made. 

Of course, after this tragic affair, 
and the exposure it entailed, the Indi- 
an Dreamers’ Club was broken up, and 
all its luxurious appointments were 
sold by auction, and its members dis- 
persed. It appeared that one of the 
rules was that the members of the club 
should never exceed twelve in number. 
What became of the remaining eleven 
I never knew; but it was hardly likely 
they would abandon the pernicious 
habits they had acquired. 
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In the course of six months Colonel 
Odell returned from Egypt, and though 
he was much cut up by the death of 
his son, he was exceedingly gratified at 
the recovery of the peculiar goblet, 
which the misguided youth had no 
doubt purloined under the impression 
that it was useless in his father’s 
treasure room, but that it would more 
fittingly adorn the table of the Dream- 
ers’ Club of which he was the presi- 
dent. I could not help thinking that 
part of the motto of the club was 
singularly appropriate in his case: 
‘* Dream on, for to awaken is to die.”’ 
He had awakened from his dream, and 
passed into that state where dreams 
perplex not. 
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‘*‘A WAIF FROM THE TIDE.” 


BY MARION KENT DOUGLAS, 


I there missus!’’—I was not a mis- 
sus, neither did my name corres- 
pond with the salutation, never- 

theless, knowing I was the mortal re- 
ferred to, I stopped and scanned the 
little group at the street corner, in 
search of the particular urchin from 
whom the exclamation had emanated. 

They were as dirty, ragged and dis- 
reputable a looking set as the majority 
of street corner loafers, but as I said 
smiling ‘‘ Well, young gentlemen, what 
is wanted?” a ragged cap came off in- 
stantly and a pair of frank boyish eyes 
looked up into mine as their owner 
said ‘‘ beg your pardon missus, but de 
fellers lowed es how you uns wouldn’t 
notice we uns, an’ I ‘lowed ye would. 
I seen you uns afore.” Then I re- 
membered that it was barely possible, 
considering that I passed this particu- 
lar place four times every day, going 
to and from the office and to and from 
the dining rooms next door, so I 
laughed and said, with my hand on the 
restaurant door knob ‘‘ Well, you were 
right, weren’t you !” 

The day was raw, my hands were 


numb and the door was stubborn, so 
taking it all together my efforts were 
not a brilliant success, but Master 
Bright Eyes took in the situation and 
tugged mercilessly at the barrier ’twixt 
me and ‘‘the haven where I would 
be,” till it flew open with a jerk, in its 
wake a most delicious odor suggestive 
of all sorts of delectable viands. 

A wistful, sorrowful but resigned 
look stole into the boy’s eyes as he 
held the door open for me to enter, 
and a pathetic expression appeared 
around his lips, and then I noticed, 
but not till then, how pitifully thin and 
scanty was his raiment and how slender 
and fragile was the form for which it 
was the nominal covering, while the 
deathlike coldness of the fingers struck 
a chill to my very heart. The knowl- 
edge brought the ready tears and I 
said huskily ‘‘won’t you come in with 
me and have some supper!” The lips 
said nothing but the eyes expressed 
what words could not, as he grasped 
the hand that was disengaged from my 
muff with a tender, grateful, impulsive 
clasp, and I was satisfied. 
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He shrunk closer and closer to my 
side as the battery of cold, critical, 
unsympathizing eyes was turned upon 
him, did this little street urchin, even 
while he exulted in the grateful warmth 
and air redolent of good things. A 
lifetime of cuffs and kicks is not to be 
eradicated by one brief moment, how- 
ever joyous. 

I saw and was gratified by the evi- 
«ient hesitation with which he took a 
chair that the waiter had drawn up 
close to mine, glancing first at my fur 
cape and the bright warm dress it cov- 
ered, and the boa with its bunch of 
violets, I was unloosing, and then at 
his shabby, dirty garments, riddltd 
with holes galore, from the compara- 
tively small ones in his trousers to the 
long generous one that embraced the 
front and back of his coat. 

Taking no notice, I fell to work ex- 
plaining the menu to the awe-struck 
little urchin, whose big eyes confident- 
ly affirmed that he could manage the 
whole bill of fare. Silently he in- 
spected the whole list and then whis- 
pered softly: 

‘Git what ye think would ‘bout 
match a boy of my size.” 

That was no difficult task and the 
little fellow was soon surrounded by 
numerous steaming dishes, while his 
expressive grunts of satisfaction would 
have melted a harder heart than mine. 

When the pangs of hunger were a 
little abated, I plied him with a few 
questions, and among them was one 
with regard to his name. 

‘*Tony, missus.” 

‘**Ts that all,’’ I asked smiling—but 
the face wore a look of unwonted 
gravity as he answered: 

‘* Jest Tony, missus,” and then with 
an air of pardonable pride, ‘‘Me 
mother named me that arter me 
father.” 

‘“‘And your mother?” 
gently. 

No answer, and the shaggy head 
bent lower over his plate, while an un- 
offending morsel of bread caused a 
dreadful commotion, and I forbore 
further questioning on ¢hat point. 

After a silence during which more 


I asked, 


bread caused trouble and the food lay 
neglected on his plate, ‘‘Sometimes I 
swipes vi'lets an’ takes ’em.” ‘‘Take 
them where Tony?” ‘*To: her, 
missus. She used to love vi’lets an’—.”’ 
The rest of the sentence was lost in an 
almost inarticulate gasp, while he ap- 
peared to be intently studying the pat- 
tern of his knife handle. 

The danger signals warned me to 
change the subject and we fell to talk- 
ing of other things, illustrated when 
he had gained his composure, by bright 
remarks and witty repartee. 

It was wonderful how few things ex- 
caped his notice while I leaned back 
in my chair, enjoying the affair hugely, 
and devoutly thankful that dangerous 
reefs had been safely weathered and 
we were Sailing in calm water. 

Once his eyes scintillating with fun 
as they rested upon a young college 
dude in gorgeous resplendency, he re- 
marked ‘‘Ye can’t allus tell missus, 
jest zackly how much a feller hez got 
in his hed by the size of de crysan- 
temun wot he wears an’ the way he 
kerries ’is cane. Why I could tote 
dat cabbage flower meself but I wouldn’t 
be much at swingin’ de stick,”—and 
he further went onto enlighten me 
that ‘‘de feller dat knows de littlest 
wears de most steamers (college colors) 
an’ de smart fellers, de big guns, 
keeps dem whar dey keeps deir brains, 
out of sight,’ and so ontill I was 
pretty well convinced that for public 
opinion pure and simple, uninfluenced 
and unprejudiced, the street gamin 
was the fountain head, and perhaps I 
wasn’t far wrong. At any rate, this 
particular gamin delivered himself of 
his convictions with an air worthy of a 
Solomon, and a modified type of the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, and I sat 
and thought that of all the pitiful 
objects to be seen that night in that 
great pitiful city, this was the shaft 
that struck nearest home. 

The sparkling lights, .the potted 
palms, the merry laughter, the crowd 
of well-dressed, well-fed people, and 
standing out in the foreground one 
tiny, ragged, hungry, freezing little 
atom of humanity let into a foretaste 
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of gamin’s heaven, deceiving himself 
into having a good time by satirizing 
it all, the mere pretense was enough to 
break one’s heart. 

But as I sat thinking and listening I 
forgot my train, till, hastily glancing 
at my watch, I discovered I barely had 
time to reach Broad Street before my 
train would be due, and gathering to- 
gether my furs, paying my bill and 
tipping a waiter to insure Tony’s 
future wants being promptly supplied, 
I bade him good-bye and hurried away 
despite his agonized entreaty, ‘‘Please, 
missus, let me go to de station an’ 
carry yer grip.” The bag was not 
nearly full and I knew the boy was not 
either, so I thought better to let him 
remain. 

As I went out of the door I looked 
back and saw Tony gazing after me 
with wistful, uncertain eyes. I waved 
him a parting salute and hastened on. 

Through the hurried walk to the 
station, the jostling crowd around the 
gates, and the tide of humanity rush- 
ing to the train, I could see nothing 
but Tony’s wistful face, hear nothing 
but his plaintive ‘‘ Missus, please let 
me go wid ye.” 

Even when I was settled comfortably 
in my seat in the out-bound train, the 
voice was still with me, when just as 
the cry, ‘‘ All aboard,”’ arose, there 
was the sound of a sharp scuffle out- 
side, the brakeman’s deep, angry tone 
and a shrill piping voice that was 
saying: 

‘* Mister, I tell yer I’ve got ter git 
on.” 
‘*And I tell you you won’t while I 
run this train;” then more scuffling as 
the train started, and we passengers 
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threw up our windows to see the cause 
of the disturbance. 

I caught a glimpse of an entreating, 
tearful face uplifted imploringly to the 
brakeman, while tightly grasped in one 
grimy hand was a bunch of artificial 
violets, my violets dropped from my 
boa in the restaurant. 

The great wheels began to revolve 
slowly when the roving, restless eyes 
caught sight of my face, wearing its 
agonized expression, and _ unselfishly 
misinterpreting the cause, he waved 
the flowers aloft reassuringly, and sung 
out in his shrill, boyish treble: 

‘*Tt’s all right, missus, I’ll get ’em 
tér ye,” and he made a flying leap at 
the steps of the middle car. 

The steps were’ icy, the eyes dimmed 
with recent tears, the old shoes slipped 
and Tony disappeared under the 
wheels of the next coach—that wa 
all. 

The alarm was quickly given, the 
train stopped and the same brakeman 
who had so roughly repulsed him such 
a short time before, crept under the 
car, and with the tears that did honor 
to his manhood, streaming down his 
face, brought out the poor, mangled 
little body. 

The face was untouched and it wore 
the same reassuring smile it had worn 
when last I saw him, but the eyes were 
looking far beyond the anxious group, 
far beyond the self-accusing faces, 
clear into the innermost glories of the 
better land, while tightly grasped in 
one hand were the precious violets, so 
tightly grasped that the fingers could 
not be loosened. 

Tony and his violets had gone to 
‘¢ her.” 
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A STORY FOR YOUNG READERS. 


BY PHEBE D. NATT. 


HE sun was shining brightly in 
the quaint, Breton town of 
Quimper, far away from France. 

It had rained in the night and the old 
streets had been washed well, and 
were all the better for it. The Odet 


ran swiftly over its pebbly bed, and . 


the washerwomen, down on their hands 
and knees, were pounding their linen 
on the stone steps by the clear stream. 

Little Yoonne had passed along the 
quai, and had peeped into the hotel 
courts; she had even ventured to look in 
at the windows of the great sa//e-d-man- 
ger of the Hotel del’ Epée, and had been 
much impressed by the gay walls and 
the glittering candelabra, so different 
from the dark little room behind the 
shop, where she ate her dinner. She 
had seen the soldiers, in their blue and 
red uniforms, march by on their way 
to the gloomy looking caserne, and 
she had wound up as usual with a mo- 
ment or two in the great cathedral, 
where she loved to study the windows, 
glowing in the early sunshine, or sit 
near the door and look up into the 
lofty height over her head, and away 
off under the choir arches, which ran 
so strangely to one side from the 
length of the nave. She had not seen 
many churches, but this was so differ- 


ent from any she had known. To be 
sure, there was St. Malo at Dinan, 
where she had once been taken when 
on a visit to the aunt. That was 
straight, she remembered, but there 
was the bénitier or holy water basin, 
into which she had dipped her little 
fingers to cross herself, which was sup- 
ported on the shoulders of a great, 
cruel-looking devil. If he should sud- 
denly start up and be really alive? 
That, indeed, was a terrible thought 
not to be dwelt on for an instant, and 
any how, Dinan and the stone devil 
were far away, and the sun was shining 
brightly and she would go out into the 
streets, after saying her little prayers, 
and puzzle no more about the crooked 
choir, nor the stone devil, nor about 
anything that was not happy and pleas- 
ant. She was a good little thing and 
much of a thinker, but so easily fright- 
ened that she often suffered thereby. 
So she wandered slowly on, stopping 
a moment in the market where the 
butter women sat in a row, their 
baskets on their knees and their funny 
Breton caps pleasing to all the artists 
that came that way. But they did not 
surprise, nor specially please, Yoonne; 
her aunt wore one and her grand- 
mother,-and she did too, and why it 
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was funny to have clattering wooden 
shoes, and a dark little bodice and a 
flaring white cap, she could not im- 
agine. 

She passed the fruit stalls—the ap- 
ples and pears looked so good, and 
she wanted them greatly, but she 
hadn't a sou, nor was likely to have 
very soon, for somehow no one this 
summer seemed to buy the old caro- 
ings, nor the costumes and Breton 
souvenirs, which filled the dark shop 
that her grandfather kept. 

She liked her other grandmother 
better, for she lived far beyond 
Audierne, and there were windmills 
there, and vegetable gardens, where 
the cabbages grew high on their stalks 
like little trees, and where one could 
find flowers everywhere, and see the 
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beautiful blue sea far away, and where 
indeed did it stretch to and why did 
the ships look so little upon it? 

But there it was again! She had 
made up her mind to think of nothing 
puzzling to-day and just to be happy. 
So she walked slowly on towards home, 
but the bread soup wouldn’t be ready 
until after eleven—there was no hurry 
yet. The cathedral chimes sounded 
four—a pause—then the hour struck 
ten—and what to do until past eleven! 

It was just then, as it happened, 
that the tall American lady from the 
Hotel de |’ Epée passed that way. 

She had had her cafe-au-lait very 
cosily in her room, and the white- 
capped bonne had told her ‘‘ what 
beautiful weather it made”’ almost be- 
fore she had stepped out of her bed. 
She, too, had been to the cathedral, 
and she had strolled on, basking in the 
sunshine and admiring the quaint old 
streets and the Breton costumes with 
very different eyes from Yoonne. . 

Everything was new to her. She 
wanted to sketch it all, everything, 
from the stalls in the market to the 
great cathedral towers themselves, 
which seemed to lose their summits in 
the deep blue sky. She did not know 
which to choose, it was all so tempt- 
ing; and the sun shone brightly and 
the tall poplar trees looked so fresh 
and clean and washed, after the rain, 
that she felt very much pleased with 
everything, even with herself. 

Just then her eyes lighted upon 
little Yoonne slowly strolling towards 
home. She looked and she looked 
again, and then she thought what a 
nice sketch one could make of her, 
and wondered if she would keep still. 

‘*T will speak to her about some- 
thing else first,” said the tall Ameri- 
can lady to herself, ‘‘and see what 
sort of a child she is.” 

So she hurried her pace and joined 
the little white-capped maid. 

‘*Ts it that the station of the road of 
iron is far from here?” she asked. 

Yoonne stopped and answered the 
American lady with her best French. 
She spoke Breton at home with the 
grandparents, but she knew French, 
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too, and she knew also that the Eng- 
lish lady (for to her there was no differ- 
ence between American and English; 
did they not all speak the same queer 
language which nobody but themselves 
could learn, poor things?) would not 
understand Breton. 

‘‘Not far, madam; is it that the 
lady wishes to go there?” and Yoonne 
was ready at once to show her the way. 
She was a kind-hearted child, and al- 
ways willing to do a good turn for any- 
body. It was only a few moments 
before that she had picked up and 
comforted a poor little toddler who 
had tripped up on its wooden shoes 
and fallen clattering on the ground. 
She would have tried to wash off its 
tears, but its face was hopelessly dirty. 
She often helped the lame girl at the 
cathedral door and caught sous thrown 
to the blind beggar there for him, and 
never pretended to steal them, as some 
of the children did. So she was quite 
ready to take the American lady to the 
railroad station if she wished to go. 

But that was not what the American 
lady wished at all—not at all. 

She was now quite resolved to secure 
a sketch of Little Yoonne, but was not 
certain how it might be done. 

‘* And is it that you are very busy 
this morning, and what is it that you 
will do?”’ 

There was absolutely nothing to be 
done; but what was it that madam 
would wish? 

The tall American lady hesitated— 
she could ask her to the hotel andtake 
her to her room and paint her seated 
stifly in the red plush arm-chair, but 
how much more delightful to have the 
beautiful open-air effect and Yoonne 
quite at her ease. So she explained 
cautiously. She would make a little 
picture, is it not—the costume so 
pretty, the mie little white cap; is it 
not that I shall? It is you, you, who 
will be very quiet, and it is I, I, who 
will work very hard, and it is you who 
will have the fifty centimes, is it not?” 

Oh vision of red apples and brown 
pears, and, it might be, even some 
sweets from the patisserie, or what is 
it then—why not the little paper sol- 


diers which one could buy for a sou— 
not to speak of ten! Oh radiant fu- 
ture—no wonder the sun shone, and 
the green leaves glistened in the clear 
light. But then—the soup—and the 
grandfather did not like to wait, and is 
it that it would take long—for there is 
dinner at eleven hours and a half. 
Yoonne had not much idea about pic- 
tures. There were the photographs 
one could see in the windows, and she 
had thought that some day possibly 
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THE STONE DEVIL AT DINAN, 
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she might have one taken, but it had 
never been done. 

‘*Is there, perhaps,” said the tall 
American lady, ‘‘ somewhere that we 
could quietly sit during this little 
hour? For it is you and I who will 
make the picture, and not all the 
world.” 

‘Oh, no, madam. No one will say 
a word, it will be so quiet, we can place 
ourselves here on the stone wall, under 
the trees.” 

The American lady was old enough, 
I am sure, to have known better, and 
she had made many, many sketches, 
but never alone; for it had always been 
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that children sprang up suddenly, it 
seemed almost out of the ground. 
Sometimes it had been little Giovanni 
and Suigi and Carlotta, who had come 
crowding about her, in Rome or in 
Florence; or Gretchen and Karl and 
Fritz in Germany, or others with 
names as queer, somewhere else, but 
they had always been there—she had 
never known it fail. And if ever there 
is a determined person it is a boy or 
girl who means to watch an artist 
sketch. 

But she thought perhaps Quimper was 
different and she didn’t mind if only 
Yoonne would not. So she sat down 
on the broad coping of the stone wall 
and Yoonne sat upon it, farther along, 
and they began the little portrait. 
And she looked so pretty, with her 
white cap and her pink cheeks, her 
dark bodice and apron, and her blue 
dress, with patches here and there of 
a darker blue (which only made it all 
the prettier in the picture) that the 
American lady absolutely sighed with 
content. Her paint brush flitted from 
the cobalt to the cadmium, and here 
was a little touch of rose madder, and 
there the trees made such a pretty 
background for the white cap, that she 
was better pleased than ever. 

Yoonne sat very quiet—she didn’t 
mind at all, for it was cool and pleasant 
and there was not yet much time be- 
fore the hour of soup—and then—the 
fifty centimes! 

But the moments of peace were few. 
One child after another came up; there 
was the hunch-back boy who lived over 
the way, and the three little girls from 
the bakery, then one more, then two 
more, then ten more, till the poor 
American lady (who was generally very 
good-tempered) began to grow worried. 
She liked children very much,. but 
there were too many to-day, and they 
came so close, and many of them had 
not been washed with Pears soap, and 
some of them stood along the wall be- 
tween her and Yoonne, so that she 
could not see at all. And then, notic- 
ing the crowd of children, some men 
came up too and kindly ordered them 
to stand back, madam could not see, 
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but at the same time they pressed so 
close that madam would really have 
preferred the children. 

At first Yoonne had been very happy 
—she thought of the pretty little white 
cap she had at home which she would 
wear next time to the catechizing, and 
of the ‘‘ grande messe” on Sunday, 
and of the fair, and of the carrousel 
where the hurdy-gurdy played such a 
beautiful tune, and played it so often 
that one learned it nicely by heart. 
She was very happy, but there began 
to be too many crowding around. 
And then she felt all the eyes turned 
upon her; it was hard to bear, but she 
had promised the American lady to 
stay till the picture was done—and 
there were the fifty centimes to be 
considered. 

But it was growing more than she 
could endure—so many, many eyes. 
She tried very hard, but it was of no 
use. Her cheeks grew scarlet, her 
big eyes filled with tears, she looked 
down instead of at the poor Ameri- 
can lady, who was well nigh in des- 
pair. 

‘*Go away, children,you shall see it 
when it is done, but you will spoil my 
picture, if you do not go off.” 

They did not say any thing imperti- 
nent, they only stood there, which 
was just the worst thing they could 
have done for the picture. For sud- 
denly it became quite too much for 
little Yoonne, so she slipped down 
from the wall and ran off. 

‘*She will come back.” She will 
not.” ‘‘She has gone home.” ‘‘ She 
has gone to the bakery’’—a dozen 
shrill little voices were giving their 
opinions. 

But the poor American lady was 
very much tried; the rapid sketch was 
almost done—just a little more time, 
and she could have finished it. 

‘*You are naughty children, and 
you have spoiled my little picture!” 

Then she left her sketch and hurried 
after Yoonne. Not to urge her to 
come back, that she could not hope 
for, but to give her the fifty centimes 
and to confort her, for if there was a 
thing the American lady did not like 
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to do, it was to break a promise toa 
child. She turned the corner—there 
was the little figure running down the 
quiet by-street. 

The tall American lady ran too, 
actually ran, it seemed so hard just to 
miss her. And then what a chatter 
and thumping of wooden shoes; all 
the boys and girls were coming, and 
poor Yoonne’s heart beat and throbbed, 
for the thought of the stone devil at 
Dinan. Perhaps Ae was coming, and 
her tender little conscience called up 
all she had to repent of, with surpris- 
ing promptness. 

Well—the tall American lady had to 
give up the chase, and she was warm 
and not in her best humor when she 
came back to where many of the chil- 
dren still gathered about the box. She 
put up her things and then sent a little 
girl after Yoonne; she saw so well that 
it was fright, not mischief, that had 
made her run away, that she was de- 
termined to find her. At last she saw 
the little white cap and blue dress in 
the distance. It came nearer and 
nearer and then the American lady slid 
down from the wall and went to meet 
her.. But the pretty eyes were flash- 
ing, and the round, red cheeks were 
redder than ever, for she was what our 
American children call ‘‘mad.” She 
thought the tall lady and the children 
were making fun of her, and she would 
not sit again. But that, the Ameri- 
can lady did not mean to ask. It was 
too late, but ‘‘ we have a little affair 
of business together. I promised you 
the fifty centimes and here they are. 
It is between you and me, it was agreed 
upon before, is it not?” 

So Yoonne went home to the grand- 
parents, and many little boy and girls 
said: 

‘‘Draw me, madam; paint me mad- 
am;” for to sit in the shade and be 
painted on a bright summer morning 
is not so dreadful after all, and fifty 
centimes not to be scorned. 

But the American lady was not to 
be mollified. is 

‘*No,” she said, ‘‘I have had 
enough of children for one day. Us- 
ually I like them, but to-day I have had 


too much. I don’t want to draw any 
more of you, so good-bye.” 

And she went off to a quiet corner, 
where nobody discovered her, for a 
wonder, and made a sketch of the 
cathedral. 

The next spring little Yoonne had 
the good fortune to make a visit to 
Paris, just think of it, to Paris itself. 
And the grandfather, after he had 
finished his business with the dealer in 
old Caroings, whom he went to 
took little Yoonne to an exhik 
What was her surprise and his t~ , co 





ON THE STONE COPING OF THE 
ROAD WALL. 


see there the little sketch. It was not 
possible to mistake it. There were 
the trees, and the wall, and the ca- 
thedral spires in the distance, and 
little Yoonne, sitting smiling on the 
stone coping. 

‘‘Only,” said Yoonne to herself, 
‘*she didn’t put the stripes in my 
apron, nor the buttons on my bodice, 
but then Madame had not the time, 
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and is it that bad boys and girls always 
hinder the poor lady when she makes 
pictures, for she was kind to me, and 
gave me my fifty centimes and didn’t 
scold.” 

Since she has seen that picture little 
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too, and she often follows the artists 
about, and sometimes, if they look 
kind, ventures near enough to take a 
peep, but she is always careful for she 
says, ‘‘it might be that then they 
would be hindered and could not put 


Yoonne has greatly longed to paint the buttons on.” 


THE GOLDEN. ROD. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND, 


O's on a time, so the story goes, the fields were white with lovely waving 
plumes, that we now call golden rods; here and there through their midst 
peeped the scarlet sage, big yellow tiger lilies and various wild flowers of 


gorgeous hues; these gazed in scorn upon the snowy blooms. ‘‘ What poor, 
tame-looking creatures,” cried they, ‘‘one could scarcely tell them from the 
plebeian milk-weed and dandelion blows!’’ Sadly the white flowers bent their 
heads to the earth, rejoicing no longer in the bright sunshine and merry gossip 
of the passing breezes. ‘‘We are nothing,” they cried; ‘‘nothing but beg- 
gars among our gay neighbors.” ‘‘ Poor creatures,” said the good-natured 
Autumn wind, and straightway he told their story to the sparkling, many-hued 
fairies that live in the rainbow. At the end of the rainbow, as you have often 
heard, lies a pot of magic gold dust; seizing this with their tiny hands, the 
kindly fairies scattered its contents over field and meadow, upon the disconso- 
late flowers who had sighed themselves to sleep, and, lo, in the morning an 
army of dazzling golden rods, bearing aloft their glittering, princely plumes, 
woke to greet the coming sun. The fairies clapped their hands with delight, 
while some of the bright-hued flowers of the day before withered away from 
sheer envy, but still they bloom and-delight the hearts of young and old with 
their golden treasures. 


Nod, nod, golden rod, swaying to and fro; 

Wave, wave, yellow plumes in the sunlight glow. 
Wealth that breeds no discontent, you hearts hold; 
Rich and poor alike can share in your gold. 
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SPRING MILLINERY. 


N° radical change is noted in the 
new shapes offered for spring. 

Large and small hats are 
equally fashionable, toques remain 
about the same, capotes are decidedly 
larger, open crown bonnets are still 
favored for daytime and evening wear. 
Jet, twisted velvet and the finest 
straws are the materials usually em- 
ployed in their making. 

Bonnets are shown in fancy straws, 
which suggest the Marie Stuart shape. 

Some of the shapes seem too pretty 
to cover by trimmings. One dainty 
model is made by plaiting pale yellow 
straw and leaf-green velvet ribbon to- 
gether. The trimming consists of a 
fan bow of écru point lierre lace and a 
cluster of pale yellow primroses and 
foliage, with a few loops of leaf-green 
velvet ribbons and a Rhinestone buckle. 
Ornaments of jet, steel and Rhine- 
stone will be lavishly used; those of 
the latter are particularly dainty upon 
evening hats and bonnets, although 
their use is by no means confined to 
evening wear. Beaded galloon is 
noted upon some fine Paris models. 

Feather aigrettes, tips, plumes and 
wings are used, but I think it can 
safely be said that flowers, lace and 
ribbons will be most fashionable. 

Each spring we are all tempted to 
say, that ‘‘ flowers were never so beau- 
tiful as now.”” The art of manufactur- 
ing artificial flowers has been so per- 
fected that all the blossoms seem to 
lack is fragrance. Foliage, too, is 
more in vogue than ever, and no won- 
der, for the coloring is simply perfect. 


Alcott Prentice. 


A vast quantity of violet, heliotrope, 
dahlia, and in fact all purple hues will 
be lavishly employed. Greens and 
delicate yellows will also play an im- 
portant part. The new shade of pur- 
ple known as Sans-Géne and a pale 
yellow are often united on the best 
Paris models. An immense quantity 
of lace is used in the making of large 
hats. Ecru, cream and black seem to 
be equally stylish at the moment. 
Crowns of hats and bonnets are fre- 
quently formed of shirred net, while 
the brims are of rough straw or chip. 

Novelty straws, in which several 
colors are combined, are trimmed with 
flowers and ribbons which duplicate 
the straw colors. 

Several harmonious colors are in- 
variably associated in a single hat or 
bonnet. Last year about this time, 
bows at the back of hats and capotes 
were slowly coming in vogue, while 
now some hats, toques and capotes 
have wheels, windmills, or nests of 
bows, loops and ends at the back, 
covering not only the head, but pro- 
truding in all directions, over and 
around the head. I will give you but 
one example of this style. 

It struck me so forcibly one day that 
I walked behind it some little way, and I 
involuntarily began to count the bows, 
loops and ends of which it was composed. 

Three loops of piece-velvet fell from 
the edge of the back brim. On each 
side were two other loops standing well 
out. The whole width of these loops 
was at least fifteen inches. 

They were as prominent in front as 
they were at the back, I afterwards 
found. 
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But I have not yet finished. At the bound to add, that on the head it 
front two long ears of the same ma-_ really looked very pretty. 
terial, and in front of that an aigrette A bonnet entirely of jet, with os- 
of feathers. Truly a most wonderful preys as the only trimming, remains 








FIG. I. FIG, 2. 


forest of bows and feathers, whose fashionable in town or country. It 
roots were all concealed in the centre carries no date with it; neither does it 
of the back by a strass buckle. suggest seasons or temperature. Such 

A rouleau of velvet round the front items of the wardrobe are always de- 
of the head was the toque, I am_ sirable, and are worthy of note to per- 














sons who have a large social need and 


small pecuniary resource. 


FASHIONABLE FABRICS AND COLORS. 


The range of colors in spring dress 


fabrics is varied and beautiful. 
In silks the rich iridescent bronze, 
greens and pinkish golds, seen in 
the plumage of a peacock, are 
artistically blended in fine stripes 
and checks upon black grounds. 
Indeed black enters largely in the 
coloring of all fine fabrics. 

The peculiar blues and rose 
seen in the hydrangea blossom 
are favorite colors and especially 
rich in satin or velvets. 

Violets, the sweetest of spring 
blossoms, are represented in all 
manner of fabrics in varied 
shades, from the palest hue, 
which has a suggestion of pink 
about its folds, to the deep rich 
royal violet which our grand- 
mothers delighted to wear. Many 
of the choicest samples of silks 
designed for spring are striped or 
figured in shades of violet upon 
black, dark écru, cream and green 
grounds. 

Yellow in a vast number of 
shades is noted. 

The clear lemon, Cleopatré, a 
rich golden-yellow, maze, prim- 
gold narcissus and French mari- 
rose, shades; each beautiful in 
their way and if properly selected 
and associated make up charm- 
ingly in evening dress fabrics or 
give a rich touch to fancy bodices, 
etc. Cyclamen and carnation, 
rose, pink and reds promise to be 
fairly numerous; the popular 
‘‘American Beauty” rose will 
continue in vogue, it is so chic 
associated with black, cream and 
white toilettes that fashion is 
eager to retain it. 

The crude blues which have 
been thrust upon the public from 


time to time, are conspicuous by their 


absence. 


Cultivated tastes demand soft rich 
Shades of this valuable color, and 
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those most in evidence are all that 
could be desired. Navy blue will as 
usual hold its own. 

Greens will play an important part 
in the color world. 

Tender leaf shades, mignonette, 





FIG. 3. 


moss and ivy greens are conspicuous 
in the early importations. For spring 
or summer gowns green is always a 
pleasing color. I would not advise an 











FIG. 4. 


entire gown unless it be of a very dark 
shade, but little touches of delicate 
green are often very desirable and gen- 
erally becoming. 

For example, make a blouse bodice 
arranged with three box plaits in front 
of mignonette green satin. Embroider 
the plaits with fine jets in slender 
points, extending from the neck to the 
bust; add a richly embroidered jet 
girdle and a fashionable shirred collar. 
Make the sleeves in the approved puff 
above the elbow and closely fitted be- 
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low. Wear the bodice over a black 
silk crépon skirt and have a hat or 
bonnet made up of black straw with 
trimmings of écru lace, mignonette, 
black ribbon and jet ornament. Brown 
in its various shades is freely inter- 
mingled in a great number of fabrics. 

Scotch tweeds and Irish suiting are 
made up of a rich medley of different 
colors, which in the end make a per- 
fect whole. For example, a rich 
brown pattern viewed from a distance 
proved, upon close inspection, to con- 
tain gold, red, a hint of green and a 
few black and white threads. 

Black is as fashionable as ever, and 
white and écru cloth and silks for 
waists are in vogue in plain and fancy- 
woven patterns. 

Shades of dahlia and petunia are 
very fashionable and much worn by 
matrons in conjunction with black. 

Scotch cheviots are unexcelled for 
wearing qualities. 

The fabric par excellence for spring is 
crépon; it is more indented than that 
of last year’s weave and will undoubt- 
edly maintain its place throughout the 
summer. 

Taffetas will reign supreme this 
spring and summer. 

Plaid silks will be used for fancy 
waists. Challies are again displayed 
in lovely patterns, and will be trimmed 
with ribbon and lace when made up 
for house or street gowns. 

Lovely dotted and printed Swiss is 
among our choicest sheer fabrics. 
Organdies and batistes also swell the 
number of dainty materials, and the 
variety in color and design of zephyrs 
offered is almost numberless. 


LINGERIE, 


In the making of undergarments, 
batists, nainsook, lawns, and cambrics 
are the materials employed. Swiss 
and nainsook embroideries, fine tor- 
chon’ lace, and the ever popular valen- 
sienne lace, serves as appropriate 
garniture. I must not neglect to men- 
tion that an immense quantity of in- 
sertion is used in the decoration of all 
fine undergarments; baby ribbons too, 














are lavishly used, and really are exquis- 
itely pretty run through the open 
meshes of the lace insertions and eyelet 
embroideries. Very delicate shades 
of heliotrope, maze, rose, blue and 
green are the colors sanctioned by 
good taste. 

The only draw-back to this mode of 
garniture is the immense amount of 
time consumed in keeping it in order, 
which is an important item to a busy 
woman. 

At Fig. 17 is given a pretty model 
for a night dress made in white batist. 
It has a deep-point- 
ed yoke, the mate- 
rial of which is alter- 
nately tucked and 
trimmed with inser- 
tion. Band collar 
also tucked, and tied 
with a bowof ribbon 
in the front. The 
yoke is edged with 
an embroidered frill 
of nainsook. The 
sleeves are also 
edged with a frill of 
the same at the 
wrists, where they 
are tucked and orna- 
mented with a bow 
of ribbon. 

A petticoat to 
match the night dress 
is shown at Fig. 18. 
A deep ruffle, edged 
with lace, is headed 
by a band of inser- 
tion and tucks. 

The old fashioned 
chemise is still re- 
tained and a simple 
but good model is 
given at Fig. 19, 
which requires little 
description. Batist 
or nainsook will 
make a comfortable 
garment and either 
lace or sheer edging 
may he arranged in 
a frill for the neck 
and arm-holes. 

The chemise pic- 
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tured at Fig. 20, is elaborate, but if 
made of sheer materials need not be 
clumsy. 

I had almost forgotten to mention 
the new lace collarette, a kind of 
chemisette, indeed, but to be worn 
over a bodice to brighten it up, for 
dinner or theatre use. It is made with 
six squares of lace—a rich raised lace, 
either cream-color or black. Two 


pieces of the lace form the two fronts, 
and two other pieces the back, the re- 
maining two pieces 
shoulders, 


fall over the 
All four pieces are gathered 














FIG. 6. 


into a ruching round the neck, or on 
to a band of black velvet. A deep 
frill of lace, box-plaited, finishes the 
piece. When worn, the front and back 
reach the waist, and the shoulder- 
pieces half cover the sleeves. This is 
extremely dressy, and easy to make. 
It would also look pretty in chiffon, 
especially for young ladies for whom 
lace is somewhat too heavy and ma- 
tronly in appearance. 

Our new lace handkerchiefs are 
much larger than those carried by our 
grandmothers. The frills round hand- 
kerchiefs are of the finest Torchon or 
Valenciennes lace. Ialso see Honiton 
and Brussels, and other rich laces on 
some very dainty squares, but Vene- 
tian and Valenciennes are the most 
seen. Plain hemstitched handkerchiefs 
of exquisitely fine linen are favored by 
women of refined tastes. 
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Those having a narrow frill of web- 
like lace mounted upon sheer linen are 
also much liked. The last two ex- 
amples mentioned may safely be pur- 
chased by the dozen without fear of 
their going out of style ina few months. 

Colored embroideries have quite gone 
out of fashion, except for a few dainty 
patterns for children’s handkerchiefs. 


BALL DRESSES FOR DEBUTANTES, 


When I think of the garment in 
which I attended my first ball, I shud- 
der. Anything more repulsive than 
that frock appears to me now would be 
hard to imagine, and yet I admired it 
immensely then—for the good reason 
that I knew no better. Of a certainty 
it requires an education to dress well 
—except to make a fool of one’s self, 
which is a natural talent. Compara- 
tively few girls of seventeen or eigh- 
teen know anything about dress, and, 
unfortunately, few of them are candid 
enough to admit the fact, the result 
being that for some two or three years 
after they ‘‘come out” their appear- 
ance is decidedly not made the best of, 
and they buy their experience dearly. 

Personally, I fancy it would be bet- 
ter if girls were taught to dress as they 
are taught to dance, and from a very 
early age allowed to find out for them- 
selves the best way of managing an al- 
lowance—beginning with a small sum 
for boots and gloves, then with a 
larger one for undergarments and 
dressing-gowns, and ending with the 
entire sum which can be afforded for 
the purpose. The old-fashioned idea 
that mothers should dress their daugh- 
ters does not invariably answer well. 
Either the mother is persuaded into 
spending too much, or undue favoritism 
is shown to one daughter, or there is a 
subdued wrangle each time a new dress 
has to be bought, ora pair of gloves 
purchased, and the daughter herself 
has no opportunity of learning the value 
of money and the best way to expend 
it, the consequence being that when 
she marries she is either so dowdy as 
to horrify her unfortunate husband, or 
so extravagant as to ruin him. 
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Leaving the financial side of the 
question, let us consider it from a sar- 
torial point of view. Take, for in- 
stance, the débutante, who is to come 
out. Such an event is of huge import- 
ance to the young lady, for in all 
probability the impression she makes 
will to some degree settle her future 
fate. If she looks well turned out and 
is agreeable she will be deemed a suc- 
cess; if dowdily dressed and awkward 
people will no longer trouble them- 
selves about her. Dédutantes, in spite 
of their youth and freshness, are not 
over easy to attire. They are apt to 
be angular and flat, or somewhat 
lumpy. Firstly, care should be taken 
to provide them with properly- fitting 
stays; this matter seen to, the under- 
garments require attention. Warm 
combinations and a silk petticoat are 
all that is necessary, and the skirt 
should be cut so low on the hips as 
only to fix with a couple of buttons on 
to the edge of the stays. 


As the young person of rotund figure 
is the most difficult to dress, she shall 
receive our first attention. A gown 
suited to her peculiarities, has a plain 
skirt hanging full both back and front, 
and not of too great a width round the 
hem. Except on very slim, tall folks, 
the effect of the wide skirt is altogether 
too much that of the doll penwiper. 
I imagine the dress is made of white 
chiné moiré striped with satin, the long 
straight lines giving height. The bod- 
ice is cut in asharp point, and the 
fullness pulled well down from the bust 
to below the waist, which should be 
made toappear somewhat longer infront 
than at the back (the back can always 
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FIG. 9. 


be shortened by the help of a tiny pad.) 
Over the hips and falling half-way 
down to the feet in front is a fringe of 
silver and crystal beads, finished with 
sequins, and the bodice is draped 
across the bust with sequin-sprinkled 
net. As sleeves which stand up and 
out take away from the apparent height 
and add to the breadth, the arms in 
this case should be softly draped in 
filmy white chiffon. A white feather 
fan, a pearl necklace, white gloves, 
shoes and stockings complete a dress 
which should most certainly make the 
best of such a girl as I have pictured. 


And now we may turn our attention 
to the thin, lanky maid, whose bones 
require draping and disguising, and 
generally softening. Nothing could 
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be prettier than a fine white tulle, the 
skirt made very full over a white satin 
petticoat. The bodice should be of 
the most ample description, and the 
fullness well overhanging the belt of 
white satin fastened with a double row 
of tiny pearl buttons. The tulle should 
be arranged to form a heading round 
the décolletage, and then be edged 
with the finest écru Valenciennes, 
The sleeves should be of the tulle 
caught in with satin rosettes, and 
finished with narrow lace-edged frills. 
Over the shoulders are braces of satin 
held to the figure with rosettes, the 
ends of the ribbon fringed with gold 
and embroidered with tiny gold span- 
gles. 


BLOUSES, 


The blouse is a theme which most 
women love to dwell upon, and I am 
constantly reminded of the debt of 
gratitude we one and all owe to the 
person who first invented this most be- 
coming and economicalgarment. I be- 
lieve it was Miss Ellen Terry the English 
actress who first appeared in a bodice 
and skirt that didn’t match, and there- 
by set one of the most sensible fashions 
ever adopted. Of course, there are 
blouses and blouses; there is a vast 
difference between the elaborate affair 
costing several dollars, and the hideous 
garment that still is designated a 
I do 


‘* blouse” in the cheap shops. 
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not believe a cheap ready-made blouse 
ever can look well, but by the aid of 
a good pattern, most girls can make 
their own at a trifling cost. There is 
still a feeling for zouave effects, es- 
pecially in velvet blouses, which have 
stimulated zouave fronts opening over 
a full vest of figured Pongee silk, the 
effect being extremely smart and be- 
coming. 


ABOUT BEADS. 


The new satin beads, which resem- 
ble dull jets slightly polished are ex- 
ceedingly fine and are being freely 
mixed with brilliant jet beads in the 
new garnitures, which by the way seem 
to indicate that festoned effects will 
be largely in vogue. 

Beaded nets are noted in many ex- 
cellent patterns, which will be applied 
to the bodices of dinner and evening 
gowns. Large cabochonsseem to rule 
on narrow trimmings. 

Bead fringes and narrow jet galloons 
are also in favor. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


No one likes to exploit a last year’s 
frock, yet occasionally it is our painful 
duty to wear out some handsome silk 
which has passed its first youth. As 
an example of what can be done by 
taste and ingenuity, I describe the 
effect of a charming resurrection which 
has been produced by a fascinating 
friend. The skirt is of yellow corded 
silk, with which I am on terms of 
familiarity. Some chiffon accordion- 
pleated, is added to the sides of the 
front to widen it, and the same ma- 


nz. 


terial used to cover the ancient silk 
bodice, which is too full of seams to be 
presentable this season. The Swiss 
bodice and trimmings are made of 
jetted braid (my friend’s handiwork), 
and sleeves have been created out of 
yellow velveteen The /out ensemble is 
decidedly fascinating, and worthy of 
imitation by girls whose purses are 
lean, and longings large. I forgot to 
say that a huge black jet butterfly 
perches on the golden curls in an atti- 
tude of defiance, lest any suggestion 
on incompleteness should be betrayed. 





DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fic. 1. —Walking costume, made 
in green crépon. Very full bell skirt, 
trimmed round the hem with two 
bands of narrow velvet of a darker 
shade of green than thecrépon. From 
the waist, on the left side, reaching 
half way down the skirt, is a gold em- 
broidered band, with mitred end, and 
along one side of this band are grad- 
uated straps of velvet,each being or- 
namented by a button. The bodice 
material is pleated in the centre back 
and front, with pointed band of green 
velvet around the waist. Half way 
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down the pleated part in front on 
either side is an embroidered band 
with mitred end, ornamented with 
straps of velvet similar to those on the 
skirt. The back of the bodice is or- 
namented in the same way, except 
that there are no velvet straps. A 
straight band of embroidery forms the 
collar, which is ornamented in front 
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by a wide bow fastened with a buckle. 
Very wide pieces of material form 
epaulets over the shoulders, being cut 
in the same way at the back as they 
are in the front. Very full gigot 
sleeves. Brown felt hat, trimmed 
with rosettes and loops of ribbon. 


Fic. 2.—Walking dress, made in 
black and mauve French brocatelle; 
it is a bell skirt cut on the cross; the 
tablier is edged with a band of narrow 
velvet on either side, the hem of the 
skirt being also edged with the same. 
The material at the back of the skirt 
is formed into three pleats. Plain 
tight-fitting bodice, with band of rib- 
bon round the waist, tied in a bow in 
the front. Deep collar of velvet, 
fluted over the shoulders; in the front 
it is cut away, and ornamented at each 
cornor by a bow of ribbon, the ends of 
which are taken down to the waist, 
and there joined under the other bow. 


Straight collar of velvet edged with 


feather trimming. Full gigot sleeves, 
edged with feather trimming at the 
wrists. Large black velvet hat, 
trimmed with black Amazon feathers, 
and a largejetbuckle. Atthebackisa 
rosette of mauve miroir velvet. 


Fic. 3. Dinner gown of pale green 
satin, the skirt trimmed on each side 
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with scarves of pink chiffon knotted at 
intervals. Bodice and sleeves of green 
satin; the satin revers edged with a 
ruche of chiffon and vest of chiffon 
headed with green pearl passementerie. 
Rosettes of chiffon on the sleeves. 


Fic. 4. Spring walking costume. 
Skirt of suéde-colored face cloth; bod- 


FIG. 15. 


ice of the same, high at the back but 
low in front and ornamented with a 
draped figaro gathered up on the chest 
under a rosette. Sleeves of the cloth. 
Chemisette and collar of pale blue silk. 





Short cape of dark blue velvet with 
ruched collar and shoulder cape overa 
flounce of white guipure. Suéde felt 
hat trimmed with black feathers. 


Fic. 5. Reception dress made in 
amber satin and velvet. Bell skirt, 
trimmed down with four rows of jet 
trimming; at the back, the material 
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FIG. 16. 


forms four pleats. ‘The bodice ma- 
terial, front and back, is pleated on toa 
circular yoke of velvet, which is edged 
with jet. From this yoke, both front 
and back, fall two shaped pieces of 
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lace, which form a point at the waist, 
round which is a folded band of velvet. 
Band collar of the same, made into a 
ruche at the back. Short, full sleeves 
of velvet, with pointed epaulets of lace. 


Fic. 6. Dressing gown made in blue 
flannel, the bodice material of which is 
made into two box-pleats at the back. 
In the front the material is made into 
tucks down the centre as far as the 
waist; under these tucks is a yoke, 
edged with two frills of flannel em- 
broidered with black. Embroidered 
band round the waist, crossed in the 
front. Very full elbow sleeves, edged 
with an embroidered frill. Tucked 
band of flannel round the neck. 


Fic. 7. Ball dress bodice of white 
silk, richly embroidered with silver and 
wax beads. 


Fic. 8. Dress of fancy suiting; 
plain skirt, pleated blouse bodice, the 
pleats falling over the satin ribbon 
belt. Bows on each side at the back. 
Collar of satin ribbon. 


Fic. 9. Dress of robin’s-egg blue 
serge, plain skirt, blouse bodice, yoke 
and puffed sleeves trimmed with rib- 


bon velvet two shades darker. Sash 
of wide ribbon. 
Fic. 10. Jabot bow of lavender 


chiffon arranged so that the selvage 
forms the border. Mounted upon a 
small oval piece of stiff net. 


Fic. 11. Corselet band of moiré rib- 
bon; hooked at back under large bow. 


Fic. 12. Draped collar, which may 
be developed in chiffon, silk gauze, 
silk, velvet or fancy crapes. 

Fic. 13. Blouse for young girl, cor- 
selet band clasped with metal buckle. 

Fic. 14. Stylish bodice for young 
lady, made in pink and brown shot 
silk. It is made rather loose-fitting, 
and cut away in three places in the 
front, toshowfullunderfront. Folded 
band of shot silk round the waist. 
Band collar of pink silk, made into a 
narrow ruche on either side of the 
front. Full sleeve to the elbow, 
gauged to form two puffs, the upper one 
being the larger of the two. Epaulets 
composed of a band of shot silk. 


Fic. 15. Spring mantle in velvet 
and lace. The front is covered with 
lace, and arranged to form two long 
ends in front, trimmed across with a 
band of velvet, tied in the centre to 
forma long bowandends. Velvet cape 
over the arms with epaulets of lace. 
Large roll collar trimmed with lace. 


Fic. 16. Costume in silk and velvet, 
trimmed passementerie. Fitting bodice 
to the waist with full front of silk 
fastened up the left side and trimmed 
with the passementerie. Balloon 
sleeves of velvet. The skirt is cut 
very full, and pleated into the waist 
with trimmings of passementerie down 
each pleat. 

















HATS AND BONNET ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


No. 1. Félice hat of very fine black 
straw, trimmed underneath the brim 
with a bow of pink silk ribbon. On 
the left side of the crown is a pleating 
of pink silk, ornamented by a rosette 
of red velvet, and at the back of this 
are arranged four straight feathers. 


No. 2. Bonnet for little girl made of 
accordion-pleated silk; trimmings of 
ribbon and rosettes of silk; also up- 
right fan of same at crown. 


No. 3. Stylish hat for young girl, of 
fine navy-blue straw, twisted band 
round crown and immense bow in front 
of navy-blue satin ribbon. 


No. 4. Hat of dark brown straw, 
crown trimmed with brown moiré rib- 
bon and feather aigrette in center of 
front. Brim turned up at back and 
trimmed with bunch of poppies. 





No. 5. Young ladies hat of black 
straw, trimmed with black ostrich 
plumes and black aigrette, loops and 
rosettes of mignonette-green ribbon. 
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FIG, 21, 


LACE STITCHES IN LINEN EM- 


BROIDERY. 


A little while ago fashion, which 
rules embroidery as well as dress, was 





FIG, 23. 


all in favor of stitches such as were 
raised in high relief upon the surface 
of the material. Now things have 
changed, and the embroideresses who 
gain the highest honors at exhibitions 
and competitions are usually those who 
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have introduced a con- 
siderable number and 
variety of lace stitches 
upon the design. These 
lace stitches are such 
as were until lately em- 
ployed only in actual 
lace work, and their 
popularity is probably 
due to the fact of their 
effective appearance up- 
on the colored linen that is so largely 
used-as a background just at present. 
As a general rule the material is not 
cut away from beneath the stitches, 
however open they may be, but oc- 
casionally the reverse is the case, and 
they give all the effect of the insertion 
of a scrap of actual lace. Almost 
any design may be carried out, and 
leaves, flowers and scrolls alike share 
in these dainty fillings. 

I will suppose that, asa beginning, the 
worker has selected one of the cheap blue 
linen laundry bags, such as are sold so 
inexpensively now at any fancy shop, 
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and upon which appears the design, of 
which a portion is given in Fig. 21. 
There are dozens of such patterns to 
be had, and too many workers are 
utterly without any originality in the 
embroidery of them. 

The fillings of the design are always 
the first parts to be worked, the out- 
lines being left to the last. Now, by 
way of practice, the embroidery hav- 
ing to be treated entirely in a conven- 
tional manner, it is a good plan to 
work every alternate section of a large 
flower with a different kind of stitch. 

Different threads will be required to 
work out the various stitches properly, 
and much, too, will depend upon the 
color of silksemployed. The ‘‘ up-to- 
date ” woman will choose black threads, 
which, as I have before stated, are 
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extensively worked into all of the new- 
est embroideries. 

One of the most popular of the lace 
stitches, which, though particularly 
easy to work, produces a very good 
result, is known as ‘‘honeycomb” 
stitch, and is given in Fig. 22. It is 
familiar to all who have ever executed 
a piece of point lace. 

As shown in the diagram, it will be 
seen to consist merely of rows of 





FIG. 27. 


loosely executed buttonhole stitch 
worked alternately from left to right 
and back again. It is used to fill one 
of the details (A) in Fig. 21. This 
stitch forms the foundation of many 
more elaborate fillings. One of these 
is sketched at B in Fig. 21. Instead 
of one buttonhole stitch, as in Fig. 22, 
a cluster of three is made into every 
loop of the previous row, the thread 
between each group being carefully 
left loose enough to take the triple 
stitch without inconvenience. 

At Hin Fig. 23, another variety of 
this stitch is given. Here every other 
row is worked as in Fig. 22, the inter- 


26. 


vening lines consisting of pairs of 
stitches instead of single ones. A 
little care is needed in keeping the 
rows even and regular, but otherwise 
such work as this offers no difficulty. 

The surface of the linen at C in Fig. 
21 is covered with a network of darn- 
ing, which has a pretty effect when 
twisted thread is taken for it. 

Asiatic twisted embroidery silk will 
work in beautifully for this stitch and 
also for the honeycomb stitch. If the 
work is made rather open and bold, 





FIG. 28, 


black Roman floss will be the most de- 
sirable thread to use. 

The lines are carried horizontally, 
vertically and diagonally across the 
material, and so form open triangles 
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instead of squares or oblong spaces, as 
in ordinary darning. Sometimes a 
pretty rainbow effect is gained by the 
use of colored silks, a different shade 
being employed for each line of darn- 
ing—such as pale blue, pink and a faint 
tone of yellow. 

At Dis given an excellent method 
of filling a long and narrow leaf. This 
is nothing more or less than our com- 
mon acquaintance, her- 
ring-bone stitch, taken ‘ 
across and across the 
width of the leaf, the 
stitches being left at 
such a distance apart 
that there is room be- 
tween each cross fora 
tiny French knot. A 
very similar filling for a 


FIG. 29. 


rather broader leaf appears at E. Here 
the herring-bone is first worked as at D, 
and then a second set of the same 
kind of stitches is carried over and be- 
tween the others. At F is shown a 
narrow leaf filled with overcast bars. 
Broader leaves naturally require 
broader treatment, and there is more 
scope in them for the display of more 
elaborate stitchery. A_ particularly 
handsome style of embroidery for them 


is shown at G in Fig 21. Here the 
whole of the leaf is first to be covered 
with closely-set satin stitches worked 
horizontally over the leaf. Now, in 
the ordinary satin stitch as much of 
the thread is found on the wrong as on 
the right side of the work, but there is 
a more economical way of arranging it 
which, though unsuitable for some 
styles of embroidery, will be found to 















answer equally well 
here. It is simply this 
—to cross the leaf with 
a stitch in the ordinary 
way, but instead of 
bringing the needle 
across the material, to 
carry it down the out- 
line, picking up a little 
stitch equal in size to 
one strand of the thread employed. In 
this way a space equal in width to one 
stitch is left between each line, and 
this can be filled up with a similar set 
of stitches after the first are finished. 
When all the satin stitches are made, 
they are caught together in clusters as 
in drawn thread-work, by a thread car- 
ried down the middle of the leaf, and 
with which a series of drawn-work 
knots are made. The number of 
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stitches in each cluster should be the 
same if possible, and it is easy to cal- 
culate what number can be got in. 
Thus, if there are seventy-two satin 
stitches, there is room either for twelve 
clusters of six threads each, or nine 
clusters of eight strands. This is a 
small matter, but attention to it will 
ensure the regularity of the work. 

Asiatic filo is the most satisfactory 
thread for this stitch. 

The leaf marked 1 in Fig. 23 is 
worked with a stitch that requires a 
little practice before it will have the 
good appearance due to it. To begin 
with, the leaf is filled with the stitch 
shown at D in Fig. 21, which has al- 
ready been described. Beginning then 
at one end of the leaf, the needle is 
brought up from the wrong side ex- 
actly at the point at which the herring- 
boning was started. The thread is 
twisted about twice round the herring- 
bone until it reaches the first cross or 
loop, through the middle of which the 
needle is brought up and a tiny eyelet- 
hole is worked, the threads of the loop 
serving by way of foundation for the 
circle. The thread is then twisted 
round the herring-bone twice or three 
times or more, according to the width 
of the leaf, until the next loop is 
reached. Here another eyelet-hole is 
worked, and the same process is re- 
peated until the tip of the leaf is 
reached, when the thread is carried 
down to the wrong side and securely 
fastened off. In leaves of some shapes 
the eyelet-holes will very likely be 
nearer together in some places than in 
others owing to the curves of the out- 
lines. This will be of no consequence, 
as the whole treatment of the design 
is rendered artistically irregular. An 
example of this will be noticed in the 
tip and base of the leaf under consid- 
eration. 

Yet another pretty filling is given in 
Fig. 24. Here the inside of the out- 
line is first worked round with loops of 
loosely worked button-hole stitch, such 
as that in Fig. 22, care being taken to 
get the loops at each edge of the leaf 
exactly opposite each other. About 
three large satin or overcast stitches 
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are then carried through each loop on 
each edge of the leaf. This will be 
easily understood from the diagram. 
Finally a row of backstitch, which may 
be omitted in narrow leaves, is carried 
down the middle, and serves to keep 
the long and necessarily loose satin 
stitches within bounds. When colored 
silks are used threads of three shades 
may be employed for this filling. 

All the openwork stitches given here 
lend themselves to the removal of the 
background beneath them, if desired, 
but the outlines must be such as will 
prevent the material from fraying when 
cut. For this reason, buttonhole and 
overcast stitches are the most suitable, 
and many workers sprinkle French 
knots-round the edge, making a series 
of picots with the button-hole stitch. 

In this style of work stems are 
usually worked in _ overcast-stitch, 
though sometimes chain-stitch or 
feather-stitch takes its place. Even 
more effective is the use of a very 
slender cotton cord, which is extremely 
inexpensive and gives a, handsome 
raised look to the embroidery. Lace 
wheels or spiders, of ‘any and every 
sort, are used for the centres of 
flowers, and in similar positions, and 
are not infrequently scattered, as are 
also tiny raised eyelet-holes, among 
the meshes of the honeycomb or but- 
ton-hole fillings. 


GLOVE SACHET. 
VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


The embroidery ornamenting the 
corner of this sachet, to be made of 
satin or plush, is given singly at Fig. 
25, and has the effect of filigree work. 

When the design has been traced on 
light tinted linen it is edged with 
double gold thread couched on with 
buttonhole stitches of silk the same 
color, the outer row of gold thread 
forming loops of different sizes, which 
are caught in at the inner part of the 
work partly by the buttonhole stitches 
of the opposite contour, and looped 
partly into each other, the outer edge 
being finished off on the contrary in a 
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similar way as begun.—A small rosette 
of gold thread to be sewn on with coils 
in buttonhole stitch at the outer edge, 
as shown at Fig. 27 in enlarged size, 
marks the centre of two rosette-like 
shapes. The silk is divided out in the 
following way on the pattern. Middle 
point on illustration-25 turned to the 
inside, light blue, arabesques on each 
side dark fawn, and base of the same 
couched on an orange-colored shape, 
with an olive-green arabesque below, 
leading up in the middle to a dull pink 
shape, and on each side to a Bordeaux 
red one. Corner point of small olive- 
green arabesque; two large canary-yel- 
low blossoms with olive-green foliage 
follow on each side of this. On each 
side of the orange shape is seen a dark 
lilac oval crowned with a yellow shell. 

The completed case illustrated at 
Fig. 26 is seventeen and three-fourths 
inches long, and eight inches wide; 
made of a neutral shape of plush or 
satin, lined with quilted satin and per- 
fumed with sachet powder, sprinkled 
between cotton wadding. 

Sachet trimmed with thick silk cord, 
the middle filled in with the name of 
the owner worked in satin stitch with 
gold or colored silk, or gold thread. 
Bows of ribbon trim sachet, and may 
also be used to tie ends together, if 
hooks are not sewn on invisibly. Moiré 
ribbon to be taken for plush sachet 
and ribbon velvet for case made of 
satin. 


CLIP FOR PAPERS. 


A neat clip for newspapers can be 
made of bent iron as represented at 
Fig. 28. 

The frame is seven and three-fourths 
inches high, and five and three-fourths 
inches wide, bent into the proper 
shape beginning at the three-inch long 
handle. Half upper edge first bent 
out to the right and then down one 
side edge, after which wire is bent into 
the shape of an M, five and one-half 
inches high, and led further up left 
side edge and second half of upper 
edge; the end is united lastly to 


handle finished off with a loop; this as 
well as each corner being trimmed with 
a ribbon rosette. Back of clip laced 
crosswise with ribbon. 


NOVEL BLACK EMBROIDERY. 


After a morning’s ramble through 
the art needle-work shops in quest of 
ideas, the application of black em- 
broidery silks upon denim, plantation 
cloth, tinted, and white linens, silks 
and satins, is readily conceded to be 
the latest and most-elegant novelty. © 

The work must be seen to be appre- 
ciated, and the numberless artistic 
ways that the threads are applied and 
the articles to which it is accorded first 
place, leads me to believe that its 
reign will be a long and successful one, 
as it fairly deserves to be. 

It seems odd to embroider white 
linen with black threads, but the ef- 
fect is most unique and beautiful when 
a dash of gold, orange or lemon color 
is united in the work. 

I saw a charming pair of door cur- 
tains made of dull blue denim, with a 
conventional border across the bottom 
of chestnuts, leaves and twigs. 

The outlines of the design were 
worked in stem-stitch in black Roman 
floss, and the veining of the leaves 
and sharp points of the burs were 
wrought in gold threads. 

Another pair of curtains, of dull 
yellow denim had a spirited border of 
dragons—in black floss with ‘‘ high 
lights” picked out with a rich cinna- 
mon rose color, and gold Japanese 
thread; just.a touch here and there to 
give variety and brilliancy. 

M. A. P. 


DESIGN FOR TOILET MAT. 


This design is given in answer to the 
request of a correspondent. Either 
linen or duck may be used for the 
foundation, and the work done in but- 
ton-hole stitch with white linen, cot- 
ton or better still Asiatic filo silk; the 


veining in overcasting and the ma- 
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terial cut away underneath where 
necessary when the work is finished. 
The illustration gives one-fourth part 
of the design, which is repeated from 
the dotted lines. See Fig. 29. 


KNITTED PURSE. 


In following these directions, use 
needles, No. 18, and course purse 
twist. Two colors are used, and a 
part of the purse is knitted with two 
silks used together. Two spools of 
each color are required, and a tassel. 
Any two colors can be used—old-gold 
with black or crimson or blue. 

With blue silk, cast on one needle, 
36 stitches, leaving an end with which 
the purse is afterwards to be joined on 
to the bars. Knit 1, purl 1 for twelve 
rows, knit the first stitch of every row, 
and at the end of it, with the silk for- 
ward, slip the last stitch as if to purl. 
Cut off the silk, and upon another 
needle knit twelve rows the same; then 
use four needles, join the two parts, 
and knit 1, purl 1 for two rounds. 

Now change the silk, and with gold 
knit 1, purl 1 for twenty-two rounds. 
Join the blue silk, and use the blue 
and gold together. 

First round—* Put the silks over 
the pin, around from the back toward 
the left hand, and knit 2 together; re- 
peat from * all around. 

Second round—Knit plain, taking 
the long stitch through at the back of 
it and the next stitch at the front. 
(If the stitches seem obscure, just raise 
the left-hand needle to clear them.) 
Repeat these two rounds till there are 
twelve or fourteen patterns. After the 
first round of this pattern you knit 2 
double stitches together; that is 2 
stitches of the double silk. The re- 
mainder of the purse is knitted with 
single silk of either color; cut off one 
of them, and fasten the end. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
(See Colored Frontispiece.) 


Fic. 1. Costume for young ladies 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age, 
in fancy cloth and velvet. Full bod- 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 


ice, fastened up the back, and gathered 
into the neck and waist, and orna- 
mented with straps of black velvet and 
large buttons. Round skirt, with 
straps of the velvet on each hip, grad- 
uating towards the waist. Balloon 
sleeves to the elbows, with deep cuffs 
of black velvet. 


Fic, 2. Visiting toilette in plain and 
fancy silk, trimmed appliqué. Pointed 
bodice, crossed at the waist, and 
opened at the neck to show a small 
vest of the appliqué. Balloon sleeves, 
with epaulettes of the silk. Neck- 
band of the applique. Skirt of the 
fancy silk, let in each side with box- 
pleats of the plain silk. 


Fic. 3. Jacket in box cloth, trimmed 
strappings of the cloth. Fitting jack- 
et, fastened up the front, and trimmed 
with a double row of buttons, and scroll 
design in the strapping. Full gigot 
sleeves, with strapped cuffs. High 
collar band. 


Fic. 4. Costume of fancy silk and 
serge. Skirt of serge cut plain and 
stitched round the hem. Bodice of 
fancy silk, with full front of white 
crape, revers faced with plain silk. 
Full silk band round waist, finished 
with buttons and a stiff loop of silk on 


the right side. Collarto match. Full 
gigot sleeves. 
Fic. 5. Costume of crepon. Skirt 


pleated on the hips. Round full bod- 
ice, with Spanish jacket over, which 
is covered with guipure, and fastened 
in the front with a bow of ribbon. 
Full collar, puffed sleeves to the el- 


bows, with deep cuff of guipure. 


HINTS ON TABLE COVERS. 


There are, in most drawing-rooms, 
several small tables which it is advis- 
able to cover with a cloth, as being 
less bare in appearance than when the 
plain wood is visible. Rich materials 
are generally used for these, which re- 
quire but little ornamentation, brocade, 
tapestry, brocatelle, plush and velvet 
being the favorites. If a self-colored 
brocade is selected, it may be embroid- 
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ered in one of the ways already de- 
scribed; and damask lends itself to 
much the same decoration. A novel 
table-cloth, either to be made as a 
square or as a slip, may be arranged 
as follows: Take a length of brightly 
colored satin, perhaps geranium red, 
or blue of a full tone, and trace a de- 
sign upon it rather boldly so that it is 
visible through a layer of white or col- 
ored tulle that should be tacked well 
down upon it. The outlines of the 
pattern are to be followed with chain- 
stitch worked with a single strand of 
filoselle, and any fillings required 
should be put in with the same stitch. 
The effect of the tulle over the satin is 
very novel, and, indeed, the cloth will 
have much the appearance of shot silk 
in the folds. Gauze may be used in- 
stead of tulle if preferred. Serge is a 
material that has found favor when 
used for table-covers, but it needs a 
great deal to make it good. Some 
workers lay bands of narrow satin rib- 
bon slantwise round the border, leaving 
a space equal to its width between each 
band. The edges of the ribbon are 
sewn down and ornamented with lines 
of fancy stitches worked with different 
gaily colored silks. Other serge table- 
cloths are decorated with a somewhat 
elaborate design executed in appliqué, 
plush, or satin, the former by prefer- 
ence being employed. Diagonal cloth 
is similar to serge, but less rough in 
texture. It looks very well if closely 
worked with tapestry wools with here 
and there a few stitches of cable silk to 
brighten the general effect. Very in- 
dustrious people sometimes border such 
a cover with a five-inch band of cre- 
tonne thickly worked with silk and 
gold thread and imagine that they ob- 
tain a fair resemblance to Indian em- 
broidery. Much care is necessary in 
the selection of the colors, and few 
amateurs have the art of mixing a 


great many shades on one piece of 
work so that they do not ‘‘swear” at 
one another. A far better imitation 
of Indian work may be made by work- 
ing a tracery of leaves and stems with 
fine gold thread and filling this in here 
and there with long, loosely worked 
stitches of white and old-gold floss 
silk. 


DESIGNS FOR DOILEYS. 
M. A. P. 


Two elegant designs for doileys are 
given in this issue, one round the other 
square. While the round doiley is a 
trifle more ornamental than the square 
one hemstitched bordered doileys 
are always elegant and in_ cor- 
rect taste. The fancy design is ex- 
tremely dainty, worked thus: First 
trace the outlines clearly—but lightly 
—upon fine white linen, then work the 
edges of the blossoms in long and 
short stitch, using white Asiatic filo 
floss, the center marking in long stitches 
of golden yellow filo floss, and a 
French knot of delicate green Asiatic 
twisted embroidery silk for the eye. 
A lovely doiley may be made by work- 
ing the blossoms in two shades of 
pansy yellow—every alternate flower in 
the darker shade. 

The second design gives a pretty 
idea for a doiley made of sheer white 
lawn embroidered with loose clusters 
of Housatonias or ‘‘ Quaker ladies.” 
These dainty spring flowers will re- 
quire delicate handling. Choose clear 
bluish lavender filo floss for the blos- 
soms and embroider in long and short 
stitch, and indicate the center with a 
tiny French knot of yellow silk, yellow- 
green filo floss for the stems and leaves, 
working the former in stem stitch and 
the latter in satin stitch. 














ITH Madame Rejane, 
French actress in our midst, it is of great 
interest to know that she adores chil- 

dren and is accounted an artist in the matter 


the charming 


of dress. She designs everything she wears 
and vows that she cannot interpret a character 
until she has decided what gowns suit it. She 
has red-gold hair, liquid brown eyes, a sweetly 
pert nose and a face of almost childish round- 
ness and softness. 

*,* 

. The only woman ever admitted to the bar in 
New York City is Mlle. Stanleyetta Titus. 
Her family are Quakers. She acknowledges 
frankly that she first became induced to think 
of the law as a profession on account of the big 
fees demanded when her own family had occa- 
sion to enter into some business transactions. 
She is confident that a great future for woman 
lies in the legal profession. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, she takes much pride in the fact that she 
can make fine candy, chocolate creams, bon- 
bons, etc. 

* 

From time to time a new picture of the Em- 
pess Eugenie floats over the water. The last 
one represents her as sadly leaning on herstick 
almost bent double with years and sorrow, a 
pathetic figure in black with snow white hair. 
Recently she has been to Paris where detectives 
and spies surrounded her, but where, neverthe- 
less, she still held every day a little court of 
faithful and devoted friends. 

#2 

Here is a description of Hetty Green, the 
richest woman in America: She is tall with 
gray hair and with a masculine manner that 
shows in her every movement. She leans back 
in her chair when talking, crosses her legs and 
gesticulates very much as a big heavy man 
would. She is bright, witty, generally good- 
natured, careless in her speech and uses slang 
freely. 

i 

It has been said of Mrs. Orwiston Chant that 
she is one of the r:ost gifted women in the 
whole of England, one of the most fearless 
fighters in the world and one of the best women 
who ever lived. She it was who caused the 
Empire Theatre in London to be temporarily 
closed, a crusade which was emulated unsuc- 
cessfully in New York by Lady Henry Somer- 
set. The personality of such a woman cannot 
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fail to be interesting. She is pleasant to look 
upon and suggests the actress, Mrs. Kendal. 
She is not absolutely handsome, but she is pos- 
sessed of great magnetism—the quality which 
enables her to hold an audience, as it were, in 
the palm of her hand. 

* 

The Baby Fold‘of New York is a unique 
charity which was started by Mrs. Lucy S. 
Bainbridge and backed financially by the pu- 
pils of Misses Master’s school at Dobb’s Ferry. 
It is not for crippled babies or sick babies, but 
just a temporary home for tiny well babies 
whose mothers may be sick or dead and who 
cannot gain admittance to any other philan- 
thropic institution. It is designed for babies 
whose relatives, mothers, grandmothers or 
aunts are not able to care for them at the mo- 
ment and yet who do not wish to give up all 
claim to them in the future. 

** 

Plans to teach women practical politics are 
afoot in New York. Miss Harriette A. Keyser, 
the official organizer of the City Woman Suf- 
frage League, and Miss Adele M. Fielde, the 
secretary of the New York League for political 
education, are both enthusiastic on the subject 
of women becoming proficientin politics. They 
want to arouse in them a practical interest in 
public affairs and in good government. Miss 
Fielde says that suffrage is to be kept in abey- 
ance for the present—the officers of the New 
York league having decided to content them- 
selves with arousing intelligent womanhood to 
a knowledge of what government is and how it 
should be administered. 


*,* 


Miss Ellen Le Garde, Miss Lucile Hall and 
Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, are three well-known 
leaders in physical culture. The first has in- 
vented the only gymnastic apparatus which 
owes its existence to a woman—the musical 
dumb-bell. The second is the instructor in 
physical training at Wellesley and the third is 
the athlete under whom the young persons of 
St. Louis are developed in grace and strength. 

* * . 

Mrs. Dr. Rainsford, who has just been elected 
school trustee in New York, is an English- 
woman by birth and has hitherto been best 
known as a “home woman” and no higher 
praise, many old-fashioned people think, can be 
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found. She believes that giving women a part 
in the management of schools will result in 
much good. She impresses one as being very 
earnest and business like and is strong in her 
belief that the schools in the poorer part of the 
city should be made as attractive as schools 
can be made. 


ok 


Susan B. Anthony recently celebrated her 
75th birthday in Washington, though her home 
is in Rochester, N. Y. It is a pretty little 
nook, delightfully cozy and quaint, which was 
planned and given to her over three years ago 
by some of her suffrage admirers and friends. 
Miss Anthony has been identified with the suf- 
frage and temperance movements for nearly 
fifty years, but there is one point where she 
does not seek for reform. In the matter of 
dress she is woman enough to prefer silks and 
laces and rich becoming raiment. 


Me 


Queen Lillinokelain, the deposed monarch of 
Hawaii on account of complicity in the recent 
rebellion, is between 55 and 60 years of age and 
almost as dark as a mulatto. Her skin is 
darker, her hair kinkier and her lips thicker 
than those of the average Hawaiian. She 
speaks English fluently and gramatically, the 
fact that her, husband, John Domines, was a 
white man and an American, may account for 
this. She is possessed of considerable musical 
talent and has written songs in both English 
and Hawaiian, setting them to music herself. 


* 

Mme. Mejeska so popular among American 
theatre-goers is a patriot, devoted and strong 
in her love for her country, Poland, and fear- 
less in her denunciation of the Czar whose rule 
of the unhappy country is in accord with his 
father and uncle before him. Mme. Mojeska 
has been forbidden to play in any city in 
Poland, nor indeed anywhere within Russian 
jurisdiction. The reason of {this order of the 
Czar is said to be due to Mme. Mojeska’s speech 
in Chicago before the World’s Congress of 
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Representative Women during the World’s 
Fair, in which she severely critisized the 
methods of the Czar in relation to her country. 


* 


Mrs. May Wright Sewell, the outgoing pres- 
ident of the Women’s Council, which in March 
held their annual session in Washington, is a 
thorough believer in the coming women. She 
claims that the home life of herself and other 
women of the Council has practically and 
thoroughly demonstrated the fact that the 
higher education of women and her voice in the 
management of national affairs does not of neces- 
sity curtail her influence in the home life. 
Mrs. Sewell and her conferees are devoted be- 
lievers in the well-known modesty of women 
holding a place even in political affairs. Inher 
famous speech she s.id: 

‘‘T have a novelty to offer to-night in present- 
ing the officers-elect of the National Council of 
Women of the United States and for the last 
time the officers of the National Board just clos- 
ing. Hereat my right are five women, who, have 
become officers, never having been candidates 
for office. Here onmy left are five women, who, 
having tasted the sweets of power for a term of 
four consecutive years, voluntarily relinquish 
them and, against the most flattering induce- 
ments, persistently decline re-election. We are 
too modest to think that women frequently do 
anything that men well might emulate, but we 
commend this spectacle to the country at large 
as something that might benefit the nomina- 
ting conventions of all its great parties.” 


** 


Lady Henry Somerset is to England what 
Francis E. Willard is to the United States. 
Lady Somerset is an earnest advocate of any- 
thing and everything that will benefit mankind. 
She is a pleasing speaker, has plenty of brains 
and her social position enables her to obtain 
funds to carry out her plans with the greatest 
measure of success. The coming summer, it is 
rumored, Lady Somerset is to have the assis- 
tance of Miss Willard in her crusades against 
vice and immorality in Great Britain. 
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HIRTY or forty years ago very few per- 
sons in our country, aside from the dwell- 
ers in large cities, had ever seen a first 
class picture. In some old homes there were 
what we called ‘‘ Oil Portraits,”—stiff and un- 
pleasant looking, crude in design and totally 


lacking in that marvelous something that’ 


makes a real work of art. They seldom resem- 
bled the unlucky mortals from whom they were 
painted, and it is quite a mystery to this day, 
how so much pride and admiration could have 
been wasted on them. 

Of original ideal pictures there were so few 
as to practically count for nothing in the lives 
of the common people, who where then so in- 
tensely absorbed in the great ‘‘ Bread-and- 
Butter problem as to have small leisure for 
non-essentials. 

I well remember the pictures on the walls of 
the favored few. 

There were “likenesses” of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and other national idols, of 
Queen Victoria,’and Napoleon Bonaparte; there 
were ‘“‘The Infant Samuel,” “The Guardian 
Angel,” ‘‘ Moses in the Bulrushes,” and wonder- 

‘ful ‘‘Mary’s” or ‘‘ Ethel’s” or “‘ Angelina,” and 
sister-beauties, whose jetty or golden tresses 
and startling taper-waists were the admiration 
of my childhood. One picture there was called 
‘““The Choice, or Black eyes and Blue,” where 
a maiden with coal-black orbs, and a thousand 
cork-screw curls, leaned fondly on the white 
shoulders of her sister, whose azure eyes and 
golden ringlets were like those of the typical 
angel; and under these heads were printed the 
following: 

“The bright black eye, 
The melting blue, 
I cannot choose between the two— 
And when | see them side by side, 
I cannot choose my lovely bride, 
Bu that is sweetest, all the while, 
That wears, for me, the sweetest smile.” 

Of course one can readily see what a favorite 
picture it was, and I still recall the opinions, 
disputes and numerous opposing judgments of 
the young folks who never tired of discussing 
the luver’s dilemma. 

Then, too, we had stiff ‘‘ Flower Pieces,” 
bouquets and wreaths, and vases holding, for 
example, two pinks, two roses and two mari- 
golds, forming an exact parallelogram, some- 
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thing after the manner in which our mothers 
arranged the books on the “parlor center 
table.” But worst of all were the ‘‘ Mourning 
Pieces,” with marble urns overhung by weep- 
ing willows so sympathetic, that every leaf, 
upon every bough, bent sadly downward. 
There stood a lovely lady, with slim; oh, very 
slim waist, and as she leaned over the tomb 
she pointed a snowy, tapering finger to the 
words written thereon: 
‘Sacred to the Memory.” 

Well do I remember a tragic scene connected 
with a ‘Mourning Piece.” A little roly-poly 
girl and gentle mother, and stout, good-natured 
aunt showing us the “tribute” just received, 
intensely new and awfully black and white. 
In subdued whisper the child asks the meaning 
of the picture, and the good aunt tells her, 
‘*It means me, darling, as I mourn for your 
uncle Joshua.” To this very day, I remember 
how my poor mother hurried me out of the room, 
to stifle my incredulous outburst, but not be- 
fore I had made Aunt Martha weep, by saying: 
‘‘How can that lovely, slim lady be my fat 
Auntie?” 

Those were the days of Annuals and Gift 
Books, gorgeous in coloring and resplendent 
with gold, but showing the germ of better 
things. The magazines came on, Graham and 
Peterson’s,and Arthur’s,and later, the Harper’s, 
with minor ones unknown to fame. 

These showed a picture now and then, but 
made no effort to illustrate in our modern 
sense. Graham and Sartain tried for awhile to 
do some really extra work, but the experiment 
was too costly and was soon abandoned. 

The Ladies’ Repository followed these pion- 
eers and was wonderfully successful in engrav- 
ings of American landscapes. Many of those 
pictures are still treasured in collections and 
hold their own among all the new process ef- 
forts. 

In these days when we hear and read so 
much about Pre-Raphaelism, the Renaissance, 
the Old Masters, and other Art phrases it might 
be well for us to look back, and retrace the 
steps that have led us to our present state. 

The river would not flow so smoothly, nor its 
water shine so clear, were it not that rills of 
pure water fed it atits source Our everyday 
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life, so full of real art would never please a 
people whose early culture was coarse or sen- 
sual, and the very simplicity of our first days 
has, doubtless, kept us from following after 
strange gods. 

The reproduction of art-works has been car- 
ried to such perfection as to leave no one with- 
out opportunity for culture. 

We have photographs, photogravures, etch- 
ings, lithographs, chromo-lithographs, crayons, 
and many processes whose names are a secret, 
except to the initiated. 

These are all genuine educators, and have 
wrought as nobly for our people in their intel- 
lectual growth as the wisest teacher could do. 

They have done more to impress this gener- 
ation than the original pictures in other hands, 
for these copies have gone into the homes of the 
masses, while the galleries of princes and kings 
hold the famous patterns, and they are seen 
only by a favored few. The Centennial was a 
genuine ‘‘ New Birth” of Artin this Western 
World, and things have changed for the better 
since then, in a manner almost miraculous. 

Pictures from great artists drop down upon 
us like leaves in the apple orchard, when spring’s 
winds blow, and American Artists are no longer 
poor and unknown. Steel engravings were al- 
ways good, but new methods have so much 
improved them as to leave nothing more possi- 
ble in the line of beauty. In many homes the 
‘*Mercy’s Dream” from Huntingdon, ‘*‘ The 
Christus Consolator” and ‘* Christus Remuner- 
ator,” from Ary Scheffer, and other copies of 
world-famous pictures, have come like angels 
of love, and dried the tears from many sad 
eyes. Wood engraving, once so crude and 
harsh, has now attained such perfection that 
many artists prefer it to a medium of bringing 
their wishes before the public. Every month 
the magazines show usa wealth of beauty in 
their countlessillustrations. Scribner, Harper, 
Cosmopolitan, Century, and all the charming 
children’s magazines, vie with each other in 
the effort to charm the people, and we common 
folks can have more beauty brought right into 
our houses than was possible for King Solomon 
in all his glory. 

European paintings, Japanse and Chinese 
ceramics, Egyptian hieroglyphics the signs of 
Brahma and the symbols of Mahomet are all 
ours to examine and admire. The weekly illus- 
trated papers give us good prints from paint- 
ings and statuary many times better than the 
very best importations of the old times. They 
re-produce before our eyes the scenes and 
people of alllands and climes, the cathedrals 
and picture-galleries of olden civilizations, 
contrasted with the savage huts of the very 
wildest, and no matter how lofty the ideals we 
form of any object, these prints are sure to 


satisfy us. A five year old child has more to 
charm his artistic nature, than did the Pilgrim 
Fathers, or the gentle cavaliers of Virginia. 
Photographs of world-famous pictures are ex- 
quisitely made by a number of our genuine art- 
workers so true to the copy that wecan see 
the very cracks and flaws. Photogravures and 
colored lithographs of the modern galleries, 
and of all the unrivalled collection shown at 
the Paris Exposition are offered us at prices 
less than an old-time silhouette. 

It is a miracle to the common art lover, how 
the colors can possibly be so harmonious, and 
yet all placed there by machinery. We laugh 
at chromos now, but in the far-off time of our 
youth how would we have wondered at their 
loveliness. The finest of chromos made in 
Berlin, in Paris, and in Boston are delicate and 
exact copies of paintings, and many a real 
artist has been puzzled by them. There are no 
glaring colors, no inspired effects, no crude 
surprises, only the absolute and perfect tone of 
the original. Could we have only one or a few 
such pictures we would be delighted, but they 
are so wonderfully capable of being ‘‘made 
over,” so reasonable in price and so easily ob- 
tained, that the rich man is annoyed and 
calls the chromos ‘‘too common.” So are 
the flowers common, and the clouds, and 
the trees—so are all the true joys and 
beauties of life. 

Of course, all this wealth of art has been put to 
various uses, and we see our favorite pictures 
used to advertise soap and baking-powders, 
or to set forth the advantages of some new 
bath-tub—but what of that ? 

It only goes to prove what we are all so 
proud of, our character as art-loving people. 
The advertising pages of our modern maga- 
zinesare perfectly overflowing with beautiful 
sketches. Our daily papers teem with pic- 
tures, and the comic pictures that we see in 
such profusion show a wealth of wit and wis- 
dom combined. : 

The illustrations of books offer another mine 
of rich treasure for common folks, and children 
are taught beauty even in their primers. 

The world has learned that objects and their 
pictured images are better teachers than mere 
printed words, and from this thought has 
sprung the modern kindergarten. 

Fifty years ago it would have been impossi- 
ble, but now it has exactly fitted into the new 
growth of taste and refinement. Children of 
ten years know more about the material world 
than did their parents at twenty, because they 
have seen it pictured before their eyes. It is 
in the very air, and we inhale culture without 
our knowledge or consent. 

The Exposition at Chicago was the grandest 
educator this country has ever known. 
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Is it not grand to live insuch an age? The 
children of the “ fin de seicle” are born into a 
heritage of culture. Every picture teaches a 
lesson, each statue or plaster cast tells a story, 
and even from the advertisements of stove 
polish or gargling oil one may catch some new 
and charming impression. 

These things are considered trifles to those 
who study Art according to the advanced 
notions of the day, and are sneered at as be- 
neath the dignity of true Art—but for common 
folks, we offer thanks that the time has come 
when the Spirit of Beauty may dwell in every 
home. The gods have come down from cold 
Olympus and wander about. hand in hand, with 
mortal men. 


SOAP BUBBLE CONTEST. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


ORCHESTRA 
RECITATION. 


ITTLE girl wrapped in a hooded-cape made 
of stripes in the order of the colors of the 
rainbow. 

* “Up blow the soap bubbles, 
* Up to the sky: 
Up fly the soap bubbles— 
Up ever so high. 


‘* Round is the soap bubble— 
Red and orange and blue; 
Green is the soap bubble— 
Yellow and violet too. 


‘* Bright is the soap bubble; 
But, should the colors unite, 
We'd then have no soap bubble, 
But a pure white light. 


“* Down, bright, round soap bubble! 
Down from the sky! 
The colors unite, Oh, soap bubble, 
And so you must die.” 
At the beginning of the second line from the 
last, the child throws back her cape letting it 
drop to the floor, while she repeats the last 


line. 
SONG. 


By several children. 
First CONTEST. 

All the children blow bubbles and keep them 
in the air with bats. The largest bubble that 
lasts the longest, wins five points; the second 
three, the third, one. 

The number of points for the contest to be 
decided upon by the judges. 

Each winner in all the contests should have a 
special decoration; a larger size rosette. 

ESSAY. 


The chemistry of soap bubbles 





ris costume copied from an 
by Lillian 8. Welle 


* Verecs and little 
article, “ A Soap Bubble Party 


ORCHESTRA. 
SECOND CONTEST. 


Long tables made by placing boards over 
small tables. Big bowl of suds. 

All who are to take part in the contest as 
semble at the head of the tables and choose 
two captains for each table. The captains and 
the others turn their backs upon each other. 
Each one is decorated with a rosette. 

There should be five of a color but different 
either in shade or form. There should be no 
two alike. A basket or box of rosettes is then 
taken to the captains by the umpires, two 
umpires being chosen after the captains, and 
before choosing sides. 

The umpires take the rosettes the captains 
choose, and match them according to color. 
Each takes his place on the side of the captain 
whose rosette matched his, standing in order 
as they are matched, the first next the captain, 
and so on. 

When all is in readiness, a big bowl or tray 
of pipes decorated with bows and streamers to 
match rosettes, is passed around, each choos- 
ing the match for his rosette. Then a bow! of 
suds for each table. 

The one next the captain blowsa bubble, and 
the captain tries to blow it down the table and 
through the stakes. If the bubble goes out 
before he starts, it does not count. 

Then the first man goes to the foot, and the 
second man blows a bubble, then third. 

Each bubble blown through the stakes, 
counts one. 

After three trials, the captain on the oppo- 
site side takes three turns. 

After all have blowed, the captain blows a 
bubble and his first man blows it down the 
table. Then the first man blows for the second 
and so on till both sides have all had a blow. 

A smaller table might be arranged for the 
children, each blowing for himself. 

They may have five rounds, three out of the 
five, winning, or leave it with the one who 
wins the most points. 





RECITATION. 
INSTRUMENTAL OR VOCAL MUSIC. 





THIRD CONTEST. 

The boards are taken away, leaving a number 
of small tables. Pitchers of suds, bowls and 
pipes, are arranged on each of these tables; 
pipes in spoonholders. 

After the umpires have volunteered, or been 
chosen, two for each table, and decorated with 
Tosettes, some one who has been appointed, 
calls the colors, and umpires and all of same 
color take the tables 
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After practicing a few moments, an umpire 
calls ‘‘ Ready,” and ina moment ‘‘Time.” All 
who have bubbles in the air when Time is 
called, must leave them there. Bubbles cannot 
be started after time is called. 

Five turns or rounds may be taken, the lar- 
gest bubble that lasts the longest winning one 
at each round. 


ORCHESTRA. 
REFRESHMENTS. 





The daintiest possible, may be mostly white. 
White frosting for cakes, and cream for choco- 
late. 

The menu cards should have suggestive 
names, such as ‘‘ Bubbles,” ‘‘ Foam Cake,” etc. 
and should havean outline or painting of a pipe 
and bubble. 





GRAND CONTEST. 

All the winners in each of the contests now 
assemble for the final trial, about the table in 
the center of the room. It has a large bowl 
and pipes decorated with flowers on one side» 
with the stem following pipe stem, and a coup” 
let on the other side. These pipes may be kept 
by the winners as souvenirs. 

The winner in this contest should have a 
special prize, presented with a flowery speech. 





ORCHESTRA. 
Merry-go-Round. 

This may be the beginning or the close of the 
contests. Anyone may join this circle round 
the room. Several tables should be set just in- 
side. All blow, and keep the air as full as they 
can until the music stops. 





Verses for the pipes and menu cards: 

‘*Make bubbles while the suds last.” 

‘* And when one bubble runs foul of another, 
the weaker needs must burst.” 

‘*A bubble caught, is a bubble lost.” 

‘*One good blow, deserves a bubble.” 

“To blow or not to blow, that is the ques- 
tion.” 

‘Fortune favors the brave—bubble flower.” 

‘*Many bubbles make light work.” 

‘Little bubbles have great airs.” 

‘*Every bubble has its burst.” 

“Look not upon the bowl when it isa mere 
sham.” 

“Blow two bubbles with one breath.” 

“Where there is a blow there is always a 
bubble.” 

“ Brevity is the soul of wit, and so is soap of 
bubbles.” 

“It is an il) pipe that blows nobody bubbles 


ARTICLES NEEDED. 


Cloak—for child, made of stripes in the order 
of the colors of the rainbow. 

Bats—wire, covered with felt. May be 
bought at a toy-shop. 

Boards—five feet long, eighteen inches wide, 
covered with flannel, both sides, so it may be 
turned if the cloth gets wet and bubbles stick. 

Two Stakes—twelve inches high, fastened 
twelves inches from the end of the board and 
eight inches apart. 

Ribbons—for states. Wind stakes with rib- 
bons of different colors, ending with a bow at 
the top. 

Soap suds—made of common brown soap and 
soft water, with a little glycerine. 

Rosettes—of paper or ribbon, of various col- 
ors and shapes. 

Pipes—decorated with bows and streamers 
to match the rosettes. 

There should be five rosettes and five pipes of 
a color. They may be different shapes or 
shades, for no two must be alike. 

Pitchers and bowls. 

Pipes—decorated with outline or painting of 
flower on one side and couples on the other. 
These for the winners in final contest. 

Grand prize. 

Menu cards—decorated with pipe and bubble 
and verse. 

Tickets, or invitation cards—pipe and bubble 
in corner ahd verse: 


Blow, mere sham, blow, 
And set the gay bubbles flying. 


THE FIRST BORN OF SPRING. 
BY E. M. HARDINGE. 


T first it seems inconsistent that so many 
of the monasticcommunities of old should 
have owned and tended gardens. 

A Garden—the word suggests roses and 
honeysuckles, early peas and luscious straw- 
berries, sunny days, passed amid fair surround- 
ings, whatsoever is opposite to the unbeautified 
life, meagre fare and narrow cell of the ascetic. 

Even if the gardens grew only bitter herbs 
for fast day pottages thefsouth winds wafted 
perfumes over them, the butterflies danced in 
them, and the birds sang joyous strains likely 
to lead the listener's thoughts far away from 
death and judgment. 

Only experience teaches what, it seems, the 
early fathers of the church well knew that 
keeping a garden is an excellent school for the 
great Christian virtues 

In hope we lay out hard earned dollars for 
seeds, roots, manure, reenforcements to the 
fence, and the wages of a man to spade up 
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Wit Madame Rejane, the charming 


French actreas in our midst, it is of great 

interest to know that she adores chil 
dren and is accounted an artist in the matte! 
f dress. She designs everything she wears 
and vows that she cannot interpret a character 
until she has decided what gowns suit it. She 
has red-gold hair, liquid brown eyes, a sweetly 
pert nose and a face of almost childish round 
ness and softness. 

+ * 

The only woman ever admitted tothe bar in 
New York City is Mlle. Stanleyetta Titus 
Her family are Quakers. She acknowledges 
frankly that she first became induced to think 
of the law as a profession on account of the big 
fees demanded when her own family had occa- 
sion to enter into some business transactions 
She is confident that a great future for woman 
lies in the legal profession. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, she takes much pride in the fact that she 


can make fine candy, chocolate creams, bon- 
bons, etc. 


*,* 

From time to time a new picture of the Em- 
pess Eugenie floats over the water. The last 
one represents her as sadly leaning on herstick 
almost bent double with years and sorrow, a 
pathetic figure in black with snow white hair. 
Recently she has been to Paris where detectives 
and spies surrounded her, but where, neverthe- 
less, she still held every day a little court of 
faithful and devoted friends. 

* 

Here is a description of Hetty Green, the 
richest woman in America: She is tall with 
gray hair and with a masculine manner that 
shows in her every movement. She leans back 
in her chair when talking, crosses her legs and 
gesticulates very much as a big heavy man 
would. She is bright, witty, generally good- 
natured, careless in her speech and uses slang 
freely. 

*,* 

It has been said of Mrs. Orwiston Chant that 
she is one of the r:ost gifted women in the 
whole of England, one of the most fearless 
fighters in the world and one of the best women 
who ever lived. She it was who caused the 
Empire Theatre in London to be temporarily 
closed, a crusade which was emulated unsuc- 
cessfully in New York by Lady Henry Somer- 
set. The personality of such a woman cannot 
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terest 4 She s pleasant t 
ipon and suggests the actress, Mrs. Ke 
She is not absolutely handsome, hut she 
sessed of great magnetism—the quality w 
enables her to hold an audience, as it wer 


the palm of her hand 


The Baby Fold of New York isa w 
charity which was started by Mrs. Lu 
Bainbridge and backed financially by the 
pils of Misses Master's school at Dobb's Ferry 
It is not for crippled babies or sick babies, but 
just a temporary home for tiny well babies 
whose mothers may be sick or dead and wi 
cannot gain admittance to any other phila 
thropic institution. It is designed for babies 
whose relatives, mothers, grandmothers or 
aunts are not able to care for them at the mo 
ment and yet who do not wish to give up al 
claim to them in the future 

+,* 

Plans to teach women practical politics are 
afoot in New York. Miss Harriette A. Keyser 
the official organizer of the City Woman Suf 
frage League, and Miss Adele M. Fielde, the 
secretary of the New York League for political 
education, are both enthusiastic on the subject 
of women becoming proficient in politics. They 
want to arouse in them a practical interest 
public affairs and in good government. Miss 
Fielde says that suffrage is to be kept in abey 
ance for the present—the officers of the New 
York league having decided to content them 
selves with arousing intelligent womanhood t 
a knowledge of what government is and how 
should be administered. 

+ * 

Miss Ellen Le Garde, Miss Lucile Hal! and 
Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, are three well-known 
leaders in physical culture. The first has i 
vented the only gymnastic apparatus which 
owes its existence to a woman—the musica 
dumb-bell. The second is the instructor 
physical training at Wellesley and the third is 
the athlete under whom the young persons 
St. Louis are developed in grace and strength 

*,* 

Mrs. Dr. Rainsford, who has just been elected 
school trustee in New York, is an Englis! 
woman by birth and has hitherto been best 
known as a “‘home woman” and no higher 
praise, many old-fashioned people think, can b& 





san B Anthony t elebrated her 
birthday in Was rt 1 ugh her home 
Rochester, N t is a pretty little 
ok, delightfully cozy and quaint, which was 
unned and given to her over three years ago 
some of her suffrage admirers and friends 
Miss Anthony has been identified with the suf 
we and temperance movements for nearly 
fifty years, ‘but there is one point where she 
does not seek for reform. In the matter of 
iress she is woman enough to prefer silks and 
wes and rich becoming raiment 


** 


Queen Lillinokelain, the deposed monarch of 
Hawaii on account of complicity in the recent 
rebellion, is between 55 and 60 years of age and 
almost as dark as a mulatto. Her skin is 
larker, her hair kinkier and her lips thicker 
than those of the average Hawaiian. She 
speaks English fluently and gramatically, the 
fact that her husband, John Domines, was a 
white man and an American, may account for 
this. She is possessed of considerable musical 
talent and has written songs in both English 
und Hawaiian, setting them to music herself. 


Mme. Mojeska so popular among American 
theatre-goers is a patriot, devoted and strong 
in her love for her country, Poland, and fear- 
less in her denunciation of the Czar whose rule 
fthe unhappy country is in accord with his 
father and uncle before him. Mme. Mojeska 
has been forbidden to play in any city in 
Poland, nor indeed anywhere within Russian 

irisdiction. The reason of {this order of the 
Czar is said to be due to Mme. Mojeska’s speech 

Chicago before the World’s Congress of 


| and 
nown 
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I Washir 
gh believer in ® coming womert She 


laims that the home life of herself and other 


women of the Council has practically and 


thoroughly demonstrated the fact that the 


higher education of women and her voice in the 
management of national affairs does not of neces 
sity curtail her influence in the home life 
Mrs. Sewell and her conferees are devoted be- 
lievers in the well-known modesty of women 
holding a place even in political affairs. Inher 
famous speech she s.id 

“T have a novelty to offer to-night in present- 
ing the officers-elect of the National Council of 
Women of the United States and for the last 
time the officers of the National] Board just clos- 
ing. Hereat my right are five women, who, have 
become officers, never having been candidates 
for office. Here on my left are five women, who, 
having tasted the sweets of power for a term of 
four consecutive years, voluntarily relinquish 
them and, against the most flattering induce- 
ments, persistently decline re-election. We are 
too modest to think that women frequently do 
anything that men well might emulate, but we 
commend this spectacle to the country at large 
as something that might benefit the nomina- 
ting conventions of all its great parties.” 

** 

Lady Henry Somerset is to England what 
Francis E. Willard is to the United States. 
Lady Somerset is an earnest advocate of any- 
thing and everything that will benefit mankind. 
She is a pleasing speaker, has plenty of brains 
and her social position enables her to obtain 
funds to carry out her plans with the greatest 
measure of success. The coming summer, it is 
rumored, Lady Somerset is to have the assis- 
tance of Miss Willard in her crusades against 
vice and immorality in Great Britain. 
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EVERY 


BY E, A. 


HIRTY or forty years ago very few per- 
sons in our country, aside from the dwell- 
ers in large cities, had ever seen a first 
class picture. In some old homes there were 
what we called ‘ Oil Portraits,”—stiff and un- 
pleasant looking, crude in design and totally 
lacking in that marvelous something that 
makes a real work of art. They seldom resem- 
bled the unlucky mortals from whom they were 
painted, and it is quite a mystery to this day, 
how so much pride and admiration could have 
been wasted on them. 

Of original ideal pictures there were so few 
as to practically count for nothing in the lives 
of the common people, who where then so in- 
tensely absorbed in the great ‘ Bread-and- 
Butter problem as to have small leisure for 
non-essentials. 

I well remember the pictures on the walls of 
the favored few. 

There were “likenesses” of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and other national idols, of 
Queen Victoria,'and Napoleon Bonaparte; there 
were “The Infant Samuel,” “‘The Guardian 
Angel,” ‘‘ Moses in the Bulrushes,” and wonder- 
ful ‘‘Mary’s” or “‘ Ethel’s” or “ Angelina,” and 
sister-beauties, whose jetty or golden tresses 
and startling taper-waists were the admiration 
of my childhood. One picture there was called 
“The Choice, or Black eyes and Blue,” where 
a maiden with coal-black orbs, and a thousand 
cork-screw curls, leaned fondly on the white 
shoulders of her sister, whose azure eyes and 
golden ringlets were like those of the typical 
angel; and under these heads were printed the 
following: 

‘The bright black eye, 
The melting blue, 
I cannot choose between the two— 
And when I see them side by side, 
I cannot choose my lovely bride, 
Bu: that is sweetest, all the while, 
That wears, for me, the sweetest smile." 

Of course one can readily see what a favorite 
picture it was, and I still recall the opinions, 
disputes and numerous opposing judgments of 
the young folks who never tired of discussing 
the luver’s dilemma. 

Then, too, we had stiff ‘‘ Flower Pieces,” 
bouquets and wreaths, and vases holding, for 
example, two pinks, two roses and two mari- 
golds, forming an exact parallelogram, some- 
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thing after the manner in which our mothers 
arranged the books on the “parlor cente: 
table.” But worst of all were the ‘‘ Mourning 
Pieces,” with marble urns overhung by wee} 
ing willows so sympathetic, that every leat 
upon every bough, bent sadly downward 
There stood a lovely lady, with slim, oh, ver 
slim waist, and as she leaned over the tom! 
she pointed a snowy, tapering finger to tl 
words written thereon: 
“Sacred to the Memory.” 

Well do I remember a tragic scene connecte 
with a ‘“‘Mourning Piece.” A little roly-pol) 
girl and gentle mother, and stout, good-natured 
aunt showing us the “tribute” just received 
intensely new and awfully black and whit 
In subdued whisper the child asks the meaning 
of the picture, and the good aunt tells her 
“It means me, darling, as I mourn for you 
To this very day, I remember 
how my poor mother hurried me out of the roon 
to stifle my incredulous outburst, but not bx 
fore I had made Aunt Martha weep, by saying 
“How can that lovely, slim lady be my fa 
Auntie 

Those were the days of Annuals and Gift 
Books, gorgeous in coloring and resplender 
with gold, but showing the germ of bette: 
things. The magazines came on, Graham an 
Peterson’s,and Arthur’s,and later, the Harper's 
with minor ones unknown to fame. 

These showed a picture now and then, bu 
made no effort to illustrate in our 
sense. Graham and Sartain tried for awhile t 
do some really extra work, but the experiment 


uncle Joshua.” 


moder 


was too costly and was soon abandoned 

The Ladies’ Repository followed these pio! 
eers and was wonderfully successful in engra 
ings of American landscapes. Many of thos 
pictures are still treasured in collections a! 
hold their own among all the new process ef 
forts. 

In these days when we hear and read 
much about Pre-Raphaelism, the Renaissanc 
the Old Masters, and other Art phrases it migh' 
be well for us to look back, and retrace the 
steps that have led us to our present state 

The river would not flow so smoothly, nor its 
water shine so clear, were it not that rills of 
pure water fed it at its source Our everyday 
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‘eo. so full of real art would never please a 
people whose early culture was coarse or sen- 
sual, and the very simplicity of our first days 
has, doubtless, kept us from following after 
strange gods. 

The reproduction of art-works has been car- 
ried to such perfection as to leave no one with- 

it opportunity for culture 

We have photographs, photogravures, etch- 

gs, lithographs, chromo-lithographs, crayons, 
and many processes whose names are a secret, 
except to the initiated 

These are all genuine educators, and have 
wrought as nobly for our people in their intel- 
ectual growth as the wisest teacher could do. 

They have done more to impress this gener- 
ation than the original pictures in other hands, 
for these copies have gone into the homesof the 
masses, while the galleries of princes and kings 
hold the famous patterns, and they are seen 
nly by a favored few. The Centennial was a 
genuine ‘‘New Birth” of Artin this Western 
World, and things have changed for the better 
since then, in a manner almost miraculous. 

Pictures from great artists drop down upon 
is like leaves in theapple orchard, when spring’s 
winds blow, and American Artists are no longer 
poor and unknown. Steel engravings were al- 
ways good, but new methods have so much 
mproved them as to leave nothing more possi- 
ble in the line of beauty. In many homes the 

Mercy’s Dream” from Huntingdon, ‘* The 
Christus Consolator” and ‘** Christus Remuner- 
ator.” from Ary Scheffer, and other copies of 
world-famous pictures, bave come like angels 

f love, and dried the tears from many sad 

yes. Wood engraving, once so crude and 
harsh, has now attained such perfection that 
many artists prefer it to a medium of bringing 

ir wishes before the public. Every month 
the magazines show usa wealth of beauty in 
heir countless illustrations. Scribner, Harper, 
Cosmopolitan, Century, and all the charming 
hildren’s magazines, vie with each other in 
he effort to charm the people, and we common 

ks can have more beauty brought right into 

r houses than was possible for King Solomon 

all his glory. 

European paintings, Japanse and Chinese 

ramics, Egyptian hieroglyphics the signs of 

rahma and the symbols of Mahomet are all 

irs to examine andadmire. The weekly illus- 
trated papers give us good prints from paint- 
igs and statuary many times better than the 
very best importations of the old times. They 
reproduce before our eyes the scenes and 
eople of alllands and climes, the cathedrals 

d picture-galleries of olden civilizations, 

trasted with the savage huts of the very 
iest, and no matter how lofty the ideals we 
of any object, these prints are sure to 


satisfy us. A five year old child has more to 
charm his artistic nature, than did the Pilgrim 
Fathers, or the gentle cavaliers of Virginia. 
Photographs of world-famous pictures are ex- 
quisitely made by a number of our genuine art- 
workers so true to the copy that wecan see 
the very cracks and flaws. Photogravures and 
colored lithographs of the modern galleries, 
and of all the unrivalled collection shown at 
the Paris Exposition are offered us at prices 
less than an old-time silhouette. 

It is a miracle to the common art lover, how 
the colors can possibly be so harmonious, and 
yet all placed there by machinery. We laugh 
at chromos now, but in the far-off time of our 
youth how would we have wondered at their 
loveliness. The finest of chromos made in 
Berlin, in Paris, and in Boston are delicate and 
exact copies of paintings, and many a real 
artist has been puzzled by them. There are no 
glaring colors, no inspired effects, no crude 
surprises, only the absolute and perfect tone of 
the original. Could we have only one or a few 
such pictures we would be delighted, but they 
are so wonderfully capable of being ‘‘made 
over,” so reasonable in price and so easily ob- 
tained, that the rich man is annoyed and 
calls the chromos “too common.” So are 
the flowers common, and the clouds, and 
the trees—so are all the true joys and 
beauties of life. 

Of course, all this wealth of art has been put to 
various uses, and we see our favorite pictures 
used to advertise soap and baking-powders, 
or to set forth the advantages of some new 
bath-tub—but what of that ? 

It only goes to prove what we are all so 
proud of, our character as art-loving people. 
The advertising pages of our modern maga- 
zinesare perfectly overflowing with beautiful 
sketches. Our daily papers teem with pic- 
tures, and the comic pictures that we see in 
such profusion show a wealth of wit and wis- 
dom combined. 

The illustrations of books offer another mine 
of rich treasure for common folks, and children 
are taught beauty even in their primers. 

The world has learned that objects and their 
pictured images are better teachers than mere 
printed words, and from this thought has 
sprung the modern kindergarten. 

Fifty years ago it would have been impossi- 
ble, but now it has exactly fitted into the new 
growth of taste and refinement. Children of 
ten years know more about the material world 
than did their parents at twenty, because they 
have seen it pictured before their eyes. It is 
in the very air, and we inhale culture without 
our knowledge or consent. 

The Exposition at Chicago was the grandest 
educator this country has ever known. 
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Is it not grand to live in such an age? The 
children of the ‘*‘ fin de seicle” are born into a 
heritage of culture. Every picture teaches a 
lesson, each statue or plaster cast tells a story, 
and even from the advertisements of stove 
polish or gargling oil one may catch some new 
and charming impression. 

These things are considered trifles to those 
who study Art according to the advanced 
notions of the day, and are sneered at as be- 
neath the dignity of true Art—but for common 
folks, we offer thanks that the time has come 
when the Spirit of Beauty may dwell in every 
home. The gods have come down from cold 
Olympus and wander about. hand in hand, with 
mortal men. 


SOAP BUBBLE CONTEST. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD, 


ORCHESTRA 
RECITATION. 


ITTLE girl wrapped ina hooded-cape made 
of stripes in the order of the colors of the 
rainbow. 
eu Up blow the s« ay bubbles. 
Up to the sky; 
Up fly the soap bubbles 
Up ever so high. 
** Round is the soap bubble 
Red and orange and blue; 
Green is the soup bubble 
Yellow and violet too 


‘** Bright is the soap bubble; 
But, should the colors unite, 
We'd then have no soap bubble, 
But a pure white light. 


“ Down, bright, round soap bubble 
Down from the sky 
The colors unite, Oh, soap bubble, 
And so you must die.” 
At the beginning of the second line from the 
last, the child throws back her cape letting it 
drop to the floor, while she repeats the last 


line. 
SONG. 


By several children. 


FIRST CONTEST. 

All the children blow bubbles and keep them 
in the air with bats. The largest bubble that 
lasts the longesi, wins five points; the second 
three, the third, one. 

The number of points for the contest to be 
decided upon by the judges. 

Each winner in all the contests should have a 
special decoration; a larger size rosette. 

ESSAY. 
The chemistry of soap bubbles. 


* Verses and little girl’s costume copied from an 
article, ‘A Soap Bubble Party,” by Lillian 8. Wells 


ORCHESTRA. 
SECOND CONTEST. 

Long tables made by placing boards 
small tables. Big bowl of suds. 

All who are to take part in the contest 
semble at the head of the tables and cho 
two captains for each table. The captains a 
the others turn their backs upon each oth 
Each one is decorated with a rosette 

There should be five of a color but differ: 
either in shade or form. There should be 
two alike \ basket or box of rosettes is t! 
taken to the captains by the umpires, 
umpires being chosen after the captains, 
before choosing sides. 

The umpires take the rosettes the capta 

hoose, and match them according to c 
Each takes his place on the side of the capta 
whose rosette matched his, standing in ord 
as they are matched, the first next the capta 
and S80 On 

When all is in readiness, a big bowl or 1 
of pipes decorated with bows and streamer 
match rosettes, is passed around, each cl 
ing the match for his rosette. Then a bow 
suds for each table. 

The one next the captain blowsa bubble, 
the captain tries to blow it down the table ar 
through the stakes. If the bubble goes 
before he starts, it does not count 

Then the first man goes to the foot, and t 
second man blows a bubble, then third 

Each bubble blown through the stakes 
counts one 

After three trials, the captain on the 0} 
site side takes three turns. 

After all have blowed, the captain blows a 
bubble and his first man blows it down 
table. Then the first man blows for the secor 
and so on till both sides have all had a blow 

A smaller table might be arranged for 
children, each blowing for himself. 

They may have five rounds, three out of 
five, winning, or leave it with the one w! 
wins the most points 


RECITATION, 


INSTRUMENTAL OR VOCAL MUSIC 


THIRD CONTEST. 

The boards are taken away, leaving a numbe! 
of small tables. Pitchers of suds, bowls anc 
pipes, are arranged on each of these tables 
pipes in spoonholders. 

After the umpires have volunteered, or bee! 
chosen, two for each table, and decorated wit 
rosettes, some one who has been appointed 
calls the colors, and umpires and all of sam 
color take the tables. 








THE FIRST BORN OF SPRING. 


After practicing a few moments, an umpire 
alls ** Ready,” and in a moment ‘*Time.” All 
10 have bubbles in the air when Time is 
alled, must leave them there 
e started after time 
Five turns or rounds may be taken, the lar- 


Bubbles cannot 


is called 


gest bubble that lasts the longest winning one 
at each round. 


ORCHESTRA 


REFRESHMENTS 


The daintiest possible, may be mostly white 
W hite frosting for cakes, and cream for choco- 
ite 
The 
ames, such as 


cards should have suggestive 
‘** Bubbles,” ‘“‘ Foam Cake,” 
snd should have an outline or painting of a pipe 


d bubble 


menu 
etc. 


GRAND CONTEST 
All the winners in each of the contests now 
assemble for the final the table in 
the center of the room. It has a large bowl 
ind pipes decorated with flowers on one side: 


trial, about 


with the stem following pipe stem, and a coup” 
let on the other side. These pipes may be kept 
by the winners as souvenirs 

The should have a 
special prize, presented with a flowery speech. 


winner in this contest 


ORCHESTRA 
Merry-go-Round. 
This may be the beginning or the close of the 
Anyone may join this circle round 
Several tables should be set just in- 
side. All blow, and keep the air as full as they 
in until the music stops 


ontests. 
the room. 


Verses for the pipes and menu cards 

‘*‘Make bubbles while the suds last.” 

‘‘ And when one bubble runs foul of another, 
the weaker needs must burst.” 

‘A bubble caught, is a bubble lost.” 

‘One good blow, deserves a bubble.” 

‘To blow or not to blow, that is the ques- 
tion.” 

‘Fortune favors the brave—bubble flower.” 

‘*Many bubbles make light work.” 

‘Little bubbles have great airs.” 

‘Every bubble has its burst.” 

‘Look not upon the bowl when it isa mere 
sham.” 

‘*Blow two bubbles with one breath.” 

‘Where there is a blow there is always a 
bubble.” 

Brevity is the soul of wit, and so is soap of 

bubbles.” 

‘It is an ill pipe that blows nobody bubbles.” 


ARTICLES NEEDED 


Cloak—for child, made of stripes in the order 
of the colors of the rainbow. 

Bats—wire, covered with felt May be 
bought at a toy-shop. 

Boards—five feet long, eighteen inches wide. 
covered with flannel, both sides, so it may be 
turned if the cloth gets wet and bubbles stick. 

Two Stakes—twelve inches high, fastened 
twelves inches from the end of the board and 
eight inches apart. 

Ribbons—for states. Wind stakes with rib- 
bons of different colors, ending with a bow at 
the top. 

Soap suds—made of common brown soap and 
soft water, with a little glycerine 

Rosettes—of paper or ribbon, of various col- 
ors and shapes. 

Pipes 


decorated with bows and 


to match the rosettes. 


streamers 


There should be five rosettes and five pipes of 
They may be different 
shades, for no two must be alike. 
Pitchers and bowls. 
Pipes—decorated with outline or painting of 
flower on one side and couples on the other. 


a color shapes or 


These for the winners in final contest 
Grand prize 
Menu cards 

and verse. 


decorated with pipe and bubble 


Tickets, or invitation cards 
in corner and verse: 


pipe and bubble 


Blow, mere sham, blow, 
And set the gay bubbles flying 


THE FIRST BORN OF SPRING, 


BY E, M. HARDINGE., 


4 T first it seems inconsistent that so many 
4 of the monastic communities of old should 
have owned and tended gardens 


A Garden—the word and 
honeysuckles, early peas and luscious straw- 
berries, sunny days, passed amid fair surround- 
ings, whatsoever is opposite to the unbeautified 
life. meagre fare and narrow cell of the ascetic 

Even if the gardens grew only bitter herbs 
for fast day pottages thezsouth winds wafted 
perfumes over them, the butterflies danced in 
them, and the birds sang joyous strains likely 
to lead the listener's thoughts far away from 
death and judgment. 

Only experience teaches what, it seems, the 
early fathers of the church well knew that 
keeping a garden is an excellent school for the 
great Christian virtues. 

In hope we lay out hard earned dollars for 
seeds, roots, manure, reenforcements to the 
fence, and the wages of a man to spade up 


Suggests roses 
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Faith, in Nature and in the florists honesty, 
is sorely needed, when day after day the beds 
show only a forest of sticks, upholding bits of 
paper, and marking the locations of hoped-for 
crops. 

Charity is severely tested when these crops 
fail to appear, for all the wooing of the sun, 
and we are led to suspect that a faithless florist 
has foisted off superannuated seeds upon our 
guileless simplicity. 

The gardener might as well be charitable with 
a good grace, for he must be charitable, whether 
orno. The result of the sweat of his brow and 
the emptying of his pocket-book is shared with 
all creation. 

He is almoner to countless creatures who 
give him no gratitude. The moles and slugs 
nibble his vegetables. The birds sample his 
fruit, and the bees, moths, butterflies and 
beetles share his pleasure in his flowers. These 
little winged visitors, however, are respectable 
wage-workers. 

It would be unjust to call them pensioners of 
the garden, for the flowers would be as ill off 
without them as they would be without the 
flowers, and next year’s borders will be all the 
brighter and sweeter for the services of this 
year’s butterflies and bees. 

The few gleams of sunshine which March 
has vouchsafed us have already tempted out 
an enterprising bee. Her contented droning 
comes from the cup of an equally enterprising 
yellow crocus. Tohera palace of gold, wherein 
is spread a feast of nectar. 

Within the flower’s chalice are three stalks, 
each topped witha long golden head. These are 
the stamens. 

The heads are really powder boxes, and the 
yellow dust which they contain has a power 
as wondrous as that of any fairy’s wand. 

At the very heart of the crocus is a column, 
tall and erect surmounted by a fluted capita) 
tipped with gold. 

This is the pistil. Its duty in the floral 
division of labor, is to form, protect, and in 
due time distribute the young seed. 

In its lower part at flowering time, we may 
find one or more, likely many tiny green bodies 
destined one day to become seedsif all goes 
well. 

This crocus has just unfolded and the baby 
seeds within its pistil are not alive yet. 

They may never live at all but wither with 
the perishing flower and thus die before they 
are really born. 

Life can be given to them only by means of 
the magic powder (or pollen) which the stam- 
ens contain. 

The little boxes which hold this wondrous 
powder split open as soon asthe crocus unfolds 
shedding their golden store. 
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The bee blundering about within the flower 
get herself well sprinkled with it and is almost 
certain to rub off a few grains upon the top of 
the pistil. 

This spot is their goal. 

Nature has prepared it for their reception for 
the top of the pistil is gummy so that any 
pollen which touches it may cling to it. 

Directly the desired grain of life giving dust 
settles down on the sticky pistil it begins to do 
its appointed work there. 

From its interior comes a slender tube which 
grows downward into the pistil as a strong 
root burrows into rich loose soil. At length 
it reaches and pierces one of the baby seeds in 
the pistil’s base. 

Besides the fairy hose the pollen grain con- 
tained a minute drop of a marvelous fiuid. 

This now flows down through the tube into 
the undeveloped seed and in some uncompre- 
hended way, gives it life. 

The old alchemists sought long and diligently 
for the Elixir of life. The botanist knows 
that this Dream of the Middle Ages was not 
all a dream. 

He has found the Elixir of life in minute 
drops in the golden pollen grains 

The pistil of the crocus will form larger and 
stronger seeds if it can get pollen from a sister 
blossom or better still form another crocus- 
plant altogether 

So the flowers wish to send the golden pow- 
der about from one to another for mutual 
benefit, and the bee it seems has been taken 
into their confidence. She has blundered out 
of the yellow crocus now as dusty as a miller 
and has gone droning into one which is grow- 
ing on the other side of the garden walk. 

As she reaches down into the bottom of its 
chalice for the sweets she hopes to find there 
some grains of the pollen she has brought in 
with her will be rubbed off her velvet jacket 
onto the waiting pistil. 

Crocus number two accepts this uninten- 
tional donation with pleasure and pays for it 
with a drop of honey and also with a sprinkling 
of pollen from her own stamens. 

The bee carrying the powdered gold which 
has just been bestowed upon her flies to make 
a call upon a third crocus, and when she dé 
parts she leaves some of her dusty load behind 
as a souvenir of her visit. 

So each crocus sets its seed by the aid 
pollen brought from anothor blossom. 

Each flower has gratified her preference for 
gold dust of foreign manufacture and has re- 
ceived enough of the imported article for her 
dainty uses—and each has sent the pollen of her 
own making to the exact spot where it will do 
the most good. 

The bee has been entertained everywhere 
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with pretty shows and luxurious fare and she 
is another well satisfied member of the mutual 
benefit society. 

Some flowers utterly refuse to set their seed 
by aid of their own pollen. They ignore it. 
It lies upon the pistil as powerless to awaken 
life as if it were mere roadside dust. 

Some blossoms go even farther in their re- 
pudiation of the pollen which they themselves 
have produced. The pistil seems actually 
poisoned by it and withers at its touch. 

Many flowers have special devices for secur- 
ing pollen from other blossoms and for avoid- 
ing the use of theirown. In many species the 
stamens ripen, open, and shed their golden 
store while the pistil is yet too young to make 
use of any pollen grain it may receive. 

Then when the pistil is old enough to com- 
mence business and asks for gold, the surround- 
ing stamens are a bankrupt firm with none 
left to give. ; 

“‘ All things come to him who knows how to 
wait.” 

Pollen will be wafted to the pistil by a sum 
mer breeze or carried to it by a winged-mes. 
senger-fly, wasp, moth, butterfly, or bee. 

But it will be pollen from another flower, 
and this is exactly what wise mother nature 
has been planning from the first. 

So the insects-which flit through my garden 
are combining business with pleasure, and do- 
ing important errands for the flowers. 

The flowers vie for their attentions with 
charming toilets and pay for their services with 
free lunches. 

The iris, geranium, gladiolus and salvia, 
which make their debut later when there are 
many beauties in the field, must be gay if they 
would be observed. 


They must appear in costumes which “‘shout,” 
as the French say. But the crocus has not 
needed a bewilderingly splendid dress in order 
to secure attention, because she has scarcely a 
rival thus early in the season, and it is rather 
Hobson’s choice with the bee. 

Thus there is scarcely a single brilliant or 
conspicuous blossom among all—the first be- 
gotten of the spring. The early wild flowers 
which we find in sheltered hollows are white or 
pale yellow or delicate sea-shell pink. 

The spurred columbines in their brilliant 
uniforms of red and gold will not appear upon 
the rocks till May. 

They have but coward hearts, for all their mar- 


tial colors, and dare not come out while Jack 
Frost and the north wind prowl abroad. 

And the Joans of Arc among the flowers, 
which lead summer’s host and brave winter's 
last desperate onslaughts, wear shy and tender 
looks and seem in truth to be what Herrick 
quaintly calls the violets, ‘‘ Maiden posies.”’ 
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OYSTERS EN BROCHE.—Select large, choice 
oysters and blanch by plunging into hot water; 
drain and dip in melted butter; arrange them 
on skewers, alternately, with very thin strips 
of bacon; broil over a moderate fire; remove 
the bacon and serve the oysters alone. 


Roast OystTeRs.—Carefully wash the shells: 
put them round side down on a baking-pan and 
place in the hot oven; when done—that is, as 
soon as the shells have opened—take from the 
oven, remove the upper shell, season with salt 
and pepper and a little butter, and serve while 
very hot. 


FISH CROQUETTES may be made very much 
like a meat croquette, from almost any cold 
fish. Fry half an onion, minced fine, ina table- 
spoonful of butter until it is a good brown. 
Moisten the whole with a cup of strong white 
stock, adding a seasoning of salt and pepper, 
and if you like, a dash of cayenne. Put in a 
pint of cold fish, minced fine, add two eggs and 
stir all for two minutes over the fire. Let this 
mixture become cold; then shape it with your 
hand in the form of cylinders or pears as you 
choose. Roll these croquettes in yolk of egg 
and then in fine breadcrumbs. Fry them in 
hot fat for two or three minutes till they are a 
delicate brown. 


HALIBUT STEAK.—Trim your halibut steak 
the night before, and cut it into convenient 
pieces; dust it with pepper and brush it lightly 
with vinegar, and, if you like it, a few dropsof 
onion juice; stand it in a cold place, but not in 
the refrigerator, not for fear of the refrigera- 
tor spoiling fish, but vice versa. In the morn- 
ing dust it with salt; dip first in egg (remem- 
ber you must always add a tablespoonful of 
boiling water to the egg in which you dip arti- 
cles to be fried), then in bread-crumbs, and fry 
in hot dripping. Garnish with watercress and 
button radishes. At this season of the year a 
garnish often fgives one an appetite. Water- 
cress or salad leaves are especially nice. 
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READERS will please notice that this 
magazine is sent to subscribers until 
ordered stopped. This has been the 
policy of former publishers for years 
and followed at the request of many 
readers who prefer to pay for the mag- 
azine at their convenience. Remenber 
that the publishers must be notified by 
letter when a subscriber wishes his 
magazine stopped. All arrearages must 
be paid. Returning your magazine 
will not enable us to discontinue it, as 
we cannot find your name on our books 
unless this is done. 


SEND your full name and address to 
Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., by return mail, and get, free from 
ail cost, a coupon worth several dollars 
if used by you to its full advantage. 
Don’t delay. 


This is worthy attention. 


NEWSDEALERS throughout the coun- 
try take subscriptions for this publica- 
tion. If you are an occasional buyer 
of the magazine, but prefer to have it 
sent regularly to your address by mail, 
send your subscription direct to us or 
hand it to your newsdealer, as you pre- 
fer. 


Itt TEMPERED Babies are not desir- 
able in any home. Insufficient nour- 
ishment produces ill temper. Guard 
against fretful children by feeding nu- 
tritious and digestible food. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
the most successful of all infant foods. 


SpeciaL Rate.—Our readers should 
remember that we have a special rate 
(see page 2 of this issue) for those who 
desire to send in their subscriptions to 
this publication together. The rate is 
low, and by getting several of your 
friends to send with you each may save 
something. 


A Goop ToiLet PowDer is a neces- 
sity to every woman’s outfit. Some 
people are strongly against the use of 


skin, because so many 
arsenic, bismuth a: 

articles. But a really 
pure powder is a comfort and a bless 
ing. Medical men every where are a 
unit in recommending the Borate 

Talcum powder of the Gerhard Menne 

Co., Newark, N. J., as a perfect sana 
tory preparation both for grown people 
and for babies. It is delightful to use 
after shaving, for sunburn, heat-ras 

and for chafed skin on the most tender 
of infants. Such is the confidence of 
the proprietor in it, that they offer t 

send free samples for trial to any of 
our readers who are unable to get it of 
their druggist. 


powder on the 
kinds contain 
other injurious 


Our ADVERTISERS, —We believe that 
all the advertisements in this magazine 
are from reliable business men, and do 
not intentionally or knowingly insert 
advertisements from any but reliable 
people. If subscribers find any of 
them otherwise, we should be glad t 
be advised of it. 


Bups AND BLossoms.—We have on 
hand a few copies of this beautifu 
bock which the publishers originally 
sold at $1.00 per copy. The contents 
are well selected poems with handsome 
illustrations printed on heavy paper, 
gilt edge, handsomely bound in cloth 
with embossed side stamp in gold. 
The supply is limited to less than one 
hundred copies, but we will close them 
out at 50 cents per copy, by mail post- 
paid, or give one copy as a premium 
to any one who will send us two new 
subscribers at $1.00 each. 


Our New Appress.—The attention 
of all interested is called to the change 
in the office of ARTHUR’s Home MaAGa- 
ziINE. Hereafter our main city office 
will be New York (see address on page 
2 of this issue), the Philadelphia office 
being abandoned. We retain the busi- 
ness office at Asbury Park, N. J., 
where we own and operate an exten- 
sive printing plant—the largest with 
but one exception in the State of New 
Jersey—and where all of the mechani- 
cal work incident to the manufacture 
of this magazine is done. 
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In the days of his affluence some one 
came to Dumas pere for fifty sous to 
help bury a friend. 

‘*What was he?” Dumas asked. 

‘* A bailiff, sir,” replied the borrower. 

Dumas’ eyes lit with memories. He 
ran to his desk and returned with a 
note which he thrust into the man’s 
hand. 


‘** You say it costs fifty sous? Here 


are one hundred. Bury two of ’em. 


STUDYING TO PLEASE. 

He had been particularly fortunate 
in his business and felt in the mood 
for tipping the waiters at his hotel 
rather liberally. As a result, every 
time he entered the dining room half 
a dozen willing waiters rushed for him 
like football players in a big match. 
This came to be annoying after awhile, 
so he called the head waiter to him 
and said: 

** Now, see here, I don’t want all 
the waiters in the place bothering me 
every time I get something to eat. 
Settle on one man and let him attend 
to my wants.” 

Then his eyes roamed around at the 
assembled attendants and without any 
particular reason he said: 

‘There, let that fellow with a wart 
on his nose look out for me.” 

So it was settled, and for some time 
the designated waiter was on hand. 
One day, however, the man with 
money found another attendant at his 
table. He motioned to the head 
waiter: 

‘*Didn’t I tell you to let me have 
the waiter with a wart on his nose?” 
he demanded. 

** Yes, sah, but this one will be bet- 
ter, sah. He has two warts on his 
nose.”’ 


A NEW PUBLISHER 

‘¢ Allow me, Miss Bawston, to 
you acquainted with Mr. Brown, our 
book-maker.”’ 

‘* Yes; so delighted. I am 
glad to know those wonderful men w! 
publish books. What is your latest 
work from the press, Mr. Brown?” 

** Ahem, I have spent a good deal of 
time this summer on an anthropologi- 
cal work entitled ‘The Coming Race.’ ”’ 

** An expensive work, Mr. Brown?” 

**Several of my friends have put 
their fortunes into it, Miss Bawston;” 
and he winked at the score card and 
hurried away. 


make 


always 


HIS REGULAR BUSINESS, 


The people of the extreme south of 
France, in the neighborhood of the 
Pyrenees, have a hard shift to live. 
Some of them gain a livelihood by 
taming bears. 

Many others take to begging, which 
becomes a trade by itself, reasonably 
remunerative and not exactly dishon- 
orable. Baron Haussman in his ‘‘Me- 
moires” cites the case of one of these 
professional beggars who amassed a 
good property and finally became 
mayor of a large commune. 

Even then he continued to ply his 
trade, especially in the bathing season, 
when many tourists visited the coun- 
try. One of these outsiders were so 
taken aback at the sight of the mayor 
begging on the street that he remon- 
strated with the mendicant. 

‘*T should think you would be 
ashamed,” said the stranger. ‘‘ You, 
a man holding so honorable an office.” 

‘*Office!”’ exclaimed the mayor. 
‘* My office! Why, man, this is how! 
gained it.” 
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Lire. in edition to all the above, one packet of the ole : Important : Fd Tye a 
ted Eckford Sweet Pema, embracing the very newest ’ ters neck of bottle, whence it is im 
wd all named varieties, including Countess of Radnor, . mediately drawn out in by baby 
Dorsthy Tennant, Her Majesty, Ignea, Lemon Queen, This may prevent nipple collapsing, 
yu Mrs. Seshey, CA Sweet peas are @itNed but dees not prevent wind-colic 
and fashionable juet flowers now culti- . “THE BEST’’ NURSER 


ted and the Eckford Varieties which we offer are the largest, finest 
pi most celebrated known. Shey grow to a height of 6 feet, and i 

” » for thr ee months a continuous profusion of fragrant blooms oe: PREVENTS a in 

c a wing. Thi soo t of seeds is alone worth nly but WIND-COLIC oa apsing 
to ¥ he entire com binatk 

THER GREAT OFFER | pon receipt of Thirty-five Cents BOWEL TROUBLE, TOO. 

# (our regular subscription price) we will | 4+ 4 ists, 25 cents, with a sample “ Clingfast” Nipple, Free: 
oi The Ladies’ World for One Vear, together with our magnificent | ot pr - mo “ipple, pens or 
ee of . 8 — Seeds above described, likewise one packet of the a NE Wg —— Gafe vers ——— > i" Cling- 
ustlv celebrated Eckford Sweet Peas. Address: ae sp wpe Ratagtguam a conte Consn, postpalt 


i. MOORE * ‘to. .» Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. THE GOTHAM co., 84 Warren St., New York. 








ted fresh and reliable. 


. ~ - 
, 2 Write to us and we will 

How * tell you all about it. 
Others have done it, so cau you. 
Or, if you want to save time by 


going to ro os Ae 1 
and we will t ou abou a 
THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM | WINTER is UNKIND 
is the American System. Learn TO 

no other. Address 


The Phonographic Institute Co FAIR FACES. 


INNATI, O, 





SHORT HAND 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 


but sell direct to the consumer at chaps their skin. Many have 
wholesale prices. Ship anywhere gainod knowledge by experience 
DB for examination beforesale. Every and aow apply a little 
4 ane warranted. 
ea 00 styles of Carriages, 90 styles of 


a ‘ 
AY A Harness, Saddies, Fiy Nets, etc. 5 
Send 4c. in stamps, postage on 
t <i ry 112 page catalogue. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG, CO.,, 
W. B. com PROT eg Secretary. ELKHART, IND. 


idee Sidon for School, Club and POWDER 
) ts'beni . Catalogue free. 
8. DENISON, Pub., Chicago, 
: a — bo before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 


MARSHALL 5 | plexion, and then—it is invisible 
CATARRH if it is rightly used. 


SNUFF 2 | HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


: never been ALL 
‘qualed for the instant relief of Caterth, Cold in the | | DRUGGISTS end 

Head and Headache. Cures Deafness, restores a FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 
of smell. Sixty years on the market. All D 

i 2e. per bottle. F.C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleve ao, 
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IF YOU WANT AN OUTDOOR DRESS OF ANY KIND USE 


PLUETTE 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


ONLY GENUINE WATERPROOF SERGE 


Makes a handsome and serviceable rainproof dress for any use, a bicycle suit, or riding habit, and the only geny. 
ine substitute for a mackintosh at half the cost, and none of the objectionable features. 
None genuine without Trade Mark ‘“*PLUETTE”™ on back of goods every five yards. Pluette is guarantest 


Take no other, and beware of other so-called rainproof serges which are sure to cockle after being wet. FOR SALE 
AT ALL DRY GOODS STORES. 


THE SECRET 


OF A GOOD COMPLEXION 
LIES IN THE USE OF 
Dr, Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and Fould’'s 
Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap. 


THE ONLY REAL BEAUTIFIERS OF THE COMPLEXION, 
SKIN AND FORM. 


These Wafers and Soap ou, yok wonderful for removing freckles, moth, blackheads 
pimples, vulgar redness, rough, y P= or muddy skins and all facial disfigurements. 
afers by mail, $1.00; 6 boxes, $5. A by mail, 50c.; 6 cakes, $2.75. Depot, 28 
Sixth Avenue, ye York, and all Droggista 
Beware of all other * so-called ” arsenic PREPARATIONS. 
DR. CAMPBELL'S WAFERS are the only genuine arsenic wafers mate 


FOULD'S ARSENIC SOAP is the only MEDICATED SYRSENIC COMPLEXION soaP 
in the world. 


th Borax Receipt Book Free 2 eaess- For Laundry, Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, Complexion and Hair. 200 ways t 


to use Borax. Send postal. Pacific Coast Borax Oo., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago ; 


5O TRIAL Of Choice Plants, 
Cc SETS Bulbs and Fruits. 














Our Exhibition Set of 10 MODERN MUMS 50 
valued at $1.40 Prepaid by Mail for only Cc. 











The Modern Chrysanthemum is the crowning glory of autumn flowers. Our Bxhi)! 
tion Set is a marvel of beauty and c heapne ss lanted out or grown in pots or 4 
they will make a magnificent show. This set and those that follow are Offered to 
duce you to try our goods, confident if you do so once their superiority wil) make you 
a constant customer. Abridged descriptions of sorts in Our Exhibition Set: EB. Moely- 
neaux, rich deep bronze, petals of great length, noblest of its class. Harry E. Wid 
a", ——— yellow. Joey Hill, deep cardinal red, immense size. Prest. Wm 
. Sm beautiful clear flesh pink, perfectly double. Miss Kate Brown pure 
whee very early, fully six inches across. Iwory, snow white, oueuiete | form. Glorie- 
sum, canary ye Hoe, ahi gracefully curved and twisted. Charity, bright rosy car 
mine. Mrs. FE. ll, delicate pink shading, flowers very large. Niv us, & “rani 
snow white vacate whe incurved centre and retiexed outer petals. 
ORDER THESE SETS BY — LETTERS AND NUMBERS. 
a3 elegant baer grouse plants, 3 BOTS. 2... 2000 Set J—10 Sorts Lovely Everblooming Roses, 
superb Frene annas,4 so . : ote . 
K— Ss large flowered Geraniums, 10 sort 7 FRUIT TREES, ETC. MAIL SIZE. 
x} fine Gladioll, ail flowering bulbs... } Set 103-8 Peaches, 4 sorts. 
—W Tubereses, double sorts all flowerin We 1¢ 5 Apple, 4sorts.. 
@Q—10 flowering plants al! different ? ’—2 Pear, 2? sorts,2 © herry 
P-—+ Hardy Ornamental Shrubs, ¢ sorts. . We . 6G@rap »s, 3 sorte,.... 
me hardy Climbin Fimes. 6 sorts..... . Se} ** 8 Grapes, all ‘oncords. . 
-I) Lovely Carnation Pinks, i sorts.... We}; “* + Gooseberries, 4 sorts. 
M—4é Fuchstas, 6 sorts, and ? Begonias.... § 
BR—S Hardy Roses, fine assortment, 8 kinds... ” Raspberries, 5 sorts....... in 
8 Cees Begonias, 6 s0rts ...........0.+5- 0 Straw berries, 5 sorts. 
T —6 Hardy Border Plants, 6sorts -Leach, Japan Chestnut ++ 
—} Perennial Phiox, 6 sorts We} “ ») Blackberries, 4 SOrtsS.....s+.++++ 
One half each of any two of these sets Sic., 3 sets $1.25, 5 sets 62.00 
By mail postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Order by the letters and the numbers from 
this advertisement NOW, as these are oe sory sets, not in caeeeerne, 28 ~~ Dano or ret page’, 
which will be sent free with first order. If none of these sets suit you and you want anything in our jine se 
fo 10 “Plants, and 


10 Currants, 3 sorts 





© Catalogue, Free. About pases devoted to Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 70 
balance to the Cream of the Fruits. 


EVERYTHING of the BEST for ORCHARD, VINEYARD, LAWN, CARDEN, GREEN: 


HOUSE and CONSERVATORY. MILLIONS of TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, etc. 
4ist YEAR. 1,000 ACRES. 29 CREENHOUSES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.., Box 31 7 Painesville, 0: 
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ry The Child loves it. The Epicure dotes on it. The Dyspeptic demands it. 
ir grocers sell it. Do you eat it? 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 


— iv - 3 A A’ 4 


my BABY CARRIACES Shipped | FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES between 


ywhere to anyone at Whol lees without ask | May 18, & EURO F From $175 
i ne cen dvance We » a ht. Buy fro | 
_— par July 13, to b to $750, 
ers’ profits. Largeil-$12.00 “= “ 95 and from 31 Gage | to fo! Gaye duration. 
lustrated catalogue, $5.00 « “ $2.65. Mention thi . 

free Address CASH BUYERS’ UNION, -- >i ee: and menses at Ge 


osal, or tri desired, a ¥ rams will be sent. 
164 West Yan Buren Mreet, B( is, Chieage’ Tl, INDEPEND ENT tickets and progra OCEAN tickets, 


_ 144., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 


Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 


Do not be misied by unscrupulous dealers insist on having the best 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the worid, regardiess of price Get our catalogue ‘‘H’’ free, 


by mail, before buying INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


WRINCING WET 


Clothes is a partofevery wash. Does your wringer wring dry? Dothe 

rolis wear wel!? Besure on both these points,when purchasing a Wringer, 

by insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERIC AN 

WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the — 

world, with a capital of $2.500.000 back of their warrant. See our name and warrant acomedl 
on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Street, New York, 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
QOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


0 THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 
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CURED without medicine. 
Rheumatism, Spinal Diseases 
and Dropsy easily cured. 
sx a valuable book FREE 
to all, address DR. C. L THACHER, 
1401 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 











MRS. WINSLOW'S Sonu 


- FOR CHILDREN TEETHING - 
For sale by all Druggists. 25 Cents a bottle. 


Cune RUPTURE 


.B. SEEL Bre co, 
2b Lith wee Phila., Pa. 


8 cts. to 50 cts. a roll. Send 8 
~ = et fine » cumpien, $1 
e paper and 
— Pa- 

















yur PAPE 


YERS, 





slate os onus - le books. $1.00. 
rket St., Phila 


Hitiios. J. 1206 





Ye cles 


Latest models, wood or steel rims; pneumatic tires; weight i 
Cash Tba.; all styles and prices. Large illustrated rr oo 


Cash Buyers’ Union, 162 W.VanBuren St. 118, 


MENMONEY ar HOME 





pay $Sto81 6 pery week OAK HU! por. 
Paleo new patented od; any one who can read 
pao Fe do see. week 4 at Sas in spare time, day or 
vestigators and students of 


HOAMGRIPH Corman Arist. Fyrone: Pa. 
THE E HYPNOSCOPE, 

NATIONAL INST, i 

821 Spring St., P. M. 3, Los Angeles, C Cal. 

6g uePly, Ark., sa Pe: 


FAT Folk =F 


any 
did.” No aaient No sickness. Particu. 
lars and sample box (sealed), 4 cts. 
HALL CoO., “F. F.,” Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Perfect Complexion 


MRS. GRAHAM'S Cucumber haan 
wea Elder Flower 





For physicians, dentists, in- 





month. Miss M. 








After using it daily for 8 months a 
p> | eskin will . 
and velv: ty, as 
the post de 





reduced, * Ibs. a 


THE AMERICAN GIRL RESTORED. 


Outdoor life, delight in action, the spirit 
of sport, have taken hold of American 
womanhood. Girls of strong physique, erect 
carriage and energetic spirit, delighting in 
tennis, riding, boating, walking, are now 
the rule; the feeble indoor do-nothing is the 
exception, and the result is a tall, vigorous 
race, with free steps and cheeks aglow with 
the ruddy color of physical health and en- 
ergy. Walk along the avenues of any large 
city at the fashionable hours and the proces- 
sion of bright, animated girlhood which 
passes before one’s eyes gives ample proof of 
summer activity. All over the country, 
where there are men and women to start a 
club and create a sporting interest, the 
women also have their share of advantages, 
and in not a few cases their fair share also 
of the work of setting the organization on 
foot. There are a few country clubs, hunt 
clubs, tennis clubs or other sporting clubs 
throughout the Union which have not a lady 
membership. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN OF PERU. 


As all the world knows, the women of 
Lima are proverbial for their beauty. Such 
large, liquid, soulful eyes; such rosebud lips 
and pearly teeth; such dainty hands and feet 
and rounded arms and graceful figures it 
would be hard to find so commonly anywhere 
else on the earth. A comparatively few of 
the most ultra-fashionable wear modern hats 
and bonnets for state occasions, but the vast 
majority still cover their glossy black tresses 
with the lace mantilla or black mantua of silk 
or woolen. The latter is the only correct 
thing for church wear among young and old, 
rich and poor, and a bonnet would no more 
be allowed during service than a gentleman 
at the North would be expected to come to 
the communion altar with his hat on his 
head. But the mantua are no longer put on 
as formerly, so that only one eye of the 
wearer is visible, but are disposed with more 
or less coquettish effect and are vastly more 
becoming to the Castilian type of ‘beauty 
than the most elaborate triumphs of French 
millinery. 


GOOD NEWS FOR ASTHMATICS. 


We observe that the Kola plant, found on 
the Congo River, West Africa, is now in reach 
of sufferers from Asthma. As before an- 
nounced, this new discovery is a positive cure 
for Asthma. You can make a trial of the 
Kola Compound free by addressing a a 
card to the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, who are sending out large 
trial cases free by mail to sufferers. 
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“HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW BOLUTION 


+ MODENC = 


$$$ 
AND 728 GROWwtE FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST . 
» INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELIC iTE SKIN. 
ee 











Discovered by Accident.—I» Comrounpine, an incomplete mixture was ny aes spilled on the 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was > dhevovened that the hair was complete] We 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly pure, free from all coe Rep substances, 
and se simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It has noresembiance whatever 
to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained suc! wou- 

derful resulta. ite SANNOT FAIL. If the growth be light, one application pe eS oa a 

the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may = two or more applications before ali the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair wil! be removed at each application, and without the sli; testinjury 
or unpleasant fecling when applied or ever afterward.——_MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT.— 
Gentiemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene which does 
away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby rendering its future 
growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water to the skin. Young 
who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sent 
mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receiptof price, @1. 
per bottle. Send money by letter, with — = —— — — Correspondence sacredly private. 
Postage stamps received the same as cas AY MENTION YOUR COUNTY 4D THIS PAPER.) 
LOCAL AND MODENE Mrs co. CINCINNATI. OHIO, U.S.A. ( CUT THIS OUT 
GENERAL AGENTS > Manufacturers ofhigh grade halr preparations. ASIT MAY NoT 
WANTED. Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery | APPEAR AGAIN 
We offer @1.900 for failure or the eee injury. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEER 





STANDARD, REDUCED To 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE 
Porpucar Boon Co., Cwicaco 


EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. you do it. 
rp tusic, 





tachments FREE. We pay f. t ship any- 
where on 80 days free trial, in any bome 
without asking one cent in advance Buy 





=. 's address 
Violin Bows, Siarinet thusic, Fi Fiute iusto, 158-164 West vainly. asi ay yeas. : =T 
ro Violin Repairing, ‘cago, 
r Music, Besast usic, Harmonions, 
C. C. STORY, 2% and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. se NO OTHER Is JUST AS GOOD.” 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum Woonetis 
Tower —_ Soap 


POWDER 


CURES Prickly Heat, Pimples, “Th E 
Blotches, Salt Rheum, Nettle Rash, 
Tender Feet, Chafing, &c 


The only powder endorsed by the highest 
medical authorities. At druggists or by 
mail for 25c Send for free sample. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
Newark, N. J. 


" USHASEESEESS 3 4 A PURE ANTISEPTIC 


W.8ih BU NEW Fone 


rugs Soft ight mot TOILET SOAP 
Hides & Skins == ===" 


proof, and ‘odorless. A Sample Cake of Facial Soap and a 132- book on 

. Circular free. Dermatology and Beauty, illustrated; on Skin, Scalp, 

Crosby Frisian Fur Co., Box 20, Rochester, N.Y. | Nervous and Blood Diseases, their treatment and cure. 
——— — — sent sealed for 10 cts.; also Disfi »ments, like Birth 
Marks, Moles, Warts India Ink and Powder Marks, Scars, 


ae a Redness of Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, 

Freckles, Facial Development, Changing the Features, 

Shaping the Ears, Nose, etc. 
egly genuine remedy fer restoring gray 

peppy ts natural color: ao dye and hirmies. Thousnods of Tes John H. Woodbury ene Institute, 

tmonials $1.00 per bottle. Druggist: or Baocatsme Co., 377 6th 127 West 42d Street, - - New York City. 


dvc.,N.¥. Trestme on the hair set co appliake PREF Branch Offices: Boston, Philedeiphia, C hicago, St. Louis. 
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“aan be sure to put this same | 


Redfern cord binding on my 
Easter 

} gown, 

& you 

won't 

have 

a bit of 

& trouble 

\. in 

~ 

|. matching 

* the 








Bias 
Velveteen 


VA. © 
Skirt Binding 


is made in all dress 
shades.” 


silos 


A set of the ‘‘S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on How t 
Bind the Dress Skirt, mati led for 10 
Address 


The S-H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 
*“*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays arethe Best. 


cents in stamps. 





Taxol ole 


CGISTERED 
is an ideal fabric for evening dresses and tea gowns 
Only genuine when stamped PAYETTA on selvedge. 42 
inches wide, Retails at $1.25 per yard. For samples ad- 
dress FAYETTA, 8: Grand St.,N. Y. 


OF Bibmi-tine 
Dress Shield 


aE He UBUGGY 


lesale zis worl dat lowed 
anyone with privilege to examine with- 
outaskingone cent in edvance. All 
I... Seren ye pw 


Free. Writetoday address (in fall) CASH 
158 West Van Buren Street, B11 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minates, without pain, 
or injury with “ Pilla Selveme.” Sealed 
, Ce. Wileox Specific Os., Phila., Pa. 


GRAY irs or bea On Mars 2 oy 


= a 
ao KILL CO = kills Corns, Warts, &c. 


















hoy ". 











outhful color and 
eeaen TH. Removes 
t stain skin 


Ne pals. Warranted. 


WHAT IS ELECTRICITY. 


We can only see, hear, feel what it does, 
and what it is. Wecan gather it, guide it, 
store it, use it, but never truly grasp it, nor 
even conceive it in our minds. The electric 
spark flies from place to place; yet it was not 
in the place it left and is not in the place it 
went to. A magnetic current passes through 
the solid steel and makes no hole; therefore 
it is like heat. Yetit is not heat. Electric 
force passes through water without disturbing 
its calm; therefore it is like light. And yet 
it is not light. We give names to all the 
various manifestations, but it is as we give 
names to the stars in the Milky Way. It is 
baptism at a distance, without any reciprocal 
recognition. Wespeak without being spoken 
to and bow without being introduced. We 
hover around the beautiful, terrible stranger, 
but we do not—willingly—shake hands. His 
glance is blinding, his voice is deafening, his 
touch is death. re Kirkland. 


GIVING AWAY A FORTUNE. 


Among reverses of fortune perhaps the 
strangest is that of the duchess Santonna, 
who has just died in Madrid in the greatest 
poverty. Eight years ago she possessed a 
fortune of four million dollars. A number of 
law-suits were commenced against her by 
her relatives, absorbing a large part of this. 
Another large amount went in charity, and 
the remainder went trying to place the Bour- 
bon family on the throne, A story is told of 
the duchess which illustrates her kindness of 
heart. Hearing that a lady, a member ofa 
very old Spanish family, was in great need, 
and wished to sell jewelry to the amount of 
two hundred thousand dollars, Duchess de 
Santonna sent her check for that amount 
When the jewelery reached her she returned 
it, saying she did not want it and was gladt 
have been of some service. 


AN INFANT PRODIGY. 


A wonderful child is at present on view in 
Berlin. Though scarcely two years olt, 
this mite can read fluently, not merely printed 
matter, but manuscript, and that whether 
the Gothic or the Latin character be em- 
ployed. This small prodigy began to exhibit 
a taste for literature towards the end of his 
first year, without being in the least pushed 
or incited thereto by his parents, who are 
ordinary illiterate folks. He commenced by 
asking the meaning of the inscriptions be 
neath pictures, and proceeded thence to the 
titles of books exposed in shop windows. 
When a number of movable letters are give 
him he arranges them into words and evet 
sentences, and will then pronounce the result 
in a tone of voice in no way different from 
that of any other infant of the same age. 
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MS’ PEPS 


IN 


CLUBS TRUMP. WHICH 


 TUTTI-FRUT' 


Thirty excursions to Europe. 
EU RO PE Ocean tickets by all lines. 
Send for ‘“‘ Tourist Gazette.”’ 


F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, N. Y 
Official Ticket Agent gaara and Erie R. R. 











10% SUNSHINE. 
90% SUFFERING. 


There are men and women nine tenths of whose 


DON T K| LL YO U RS 4 L F lives are made up of silent suffering because (1) 
thei ir ailment forms a disagreeable subject to talk 
'* M @) K N( about, and (2) because neither doctors nor medi- 
cines hav e brought relief or cure 
UT USE 
Disec overy which embodies ax entirely new 
by which any one can without incon- 


RMLESS SMOK ER sooo without pain, without fail, cure himself 


of any form of Piles, Hemorrhoids, Fissures, Fis- 
Nicotine is A Rank Poison. 2A ? v. : 7 an ince ine 
hy continually take it in your mouth to be tula yur case may have baffled doctors 
oe rbed int mn wha nm the Harmless defied ointments, salves, suppositories, liniments, 
Smoker is an absolute preventative. washes, and instruments; it doesn’t matter. Our 
Avoid Tobacco Cancer; tiscovery, which differs from all these as pleas- 
Smoker’s Heart or other troubles by using this ure differs from pain, will bring relief and cure. 
device or quit Smoking. If you wish to quit Particulars and proofs free. A dollar for the Dis- 
the ermices Smoker will make it Easy, Send covery, postpai id. 


for my little book K 1 about it ‘osts 
you nothing. Hic «t nials from Physi- Komchacin Caloric Co., 


@ians, Ninisters, Pros ominent mea in all coun- 
tries. Don't delay; Send now 


RYERSON D. GATES. Sole Prop. 
C 1206, 108 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prizes! tt fast, eg 
$e S Gls NF Sell 4Gy9 \ SYPe 


to * "T CUE Rebus : 
eo ARE SENT SAME DAY CORRECT wh ARE RECEIVED. 








Ti We mail free particulars of our legally protected 
| 


\ 
. 
\ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
( 
\ 
( 
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+ + ss ss s+ ee eS 


ess 


Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


AAPA" 





























jew in 
$ ol¢, 
printed 


POsl4\ 35 


hether 


A to gain new subscribers to our popular ) 
monthly paper, and asa special inducement to every 


mark on each letter. If two or more correct answers 
should be first received by us, bearing the same poat- 


pe em- reader who sees this to subscribe new, we make this { mark date, the #100.00 Prize will be equally di- 
bit unequalled offer. Every person who sends us by mail, § vided between the senders, and so on with the smaller 
exhi K before May 3ist, 189%, a correct answer to the above prizes. No matter where you live—East, West, North 


of his 


Rebus, with 80 cente | in silver or stamps for 6 months’ 
(or 50 centa for one year’s) subsc ow to our great 
magazine, The Chicago Houschold Guest, will re- 
ceive a prize. $100.00 in cash will be given for the 
first correct answer received; $50.00 cash for the 
second; $25.00 cash for the third; a Beautiful Silk 
Dress Pattern to eachof the next 5; a Solid Gold 
Genuine Diamond Ring to each of the next 25; an 
American Watch to eax Re f the mext 25, and for ev- 
ery other correct answer a Beautiful and Valuable 
Present. If you can honestly say afterward you are 
not pleased with your bargain we will cheerfully re- 
turn the money Prizes are sent by us in regular 
order exactly as offered, on the same day correct an- 
swers are received, according to the date of post- 


CHICAGO HOUSEHOLD GUEST, I 


I enclose -+- + Cents 


or South—you have the same chance as if you lived in 
Chicago. As each prize given away advertises our 
splendid illustrated paper, which contains Brilliant 
Stories aud Delightful Miscellany, we can afford to 
spend money this way todoit. The names and ad- 
dresses of the winners of prizes will be printed in our 
June issue. May is queen for pansies, dune 4 sare 
roses, the Guest for all sensona, so ER. 
that for 80 centa you get our sple ndide ee tet 
six months and also a beautiful present, and if you are 
among the first you are sure of one of the big: prizes. 
Fill out and send us the blank below, or copy itin 
e. ae “4 t. you don’t wish to cutitout of the paper. 

a Mention thie paper. Address CHICAGO 
HOUSENOL D GUEST, Chicago, IIL. 


months’ 


for 
subscription to the Guest, which you can send me with the present to which | am entitled if my answer 


to the above rebus is correct. 


My answer is .. 


















rst U D A practical and completa 
® Business College Course 
jm given by MAIL at student's go Low — 

‘T~tal lesson 10 cents, 


__ BRYANT a'STRATION. 8T College Bida., Buflalo, N.Y. 


api S f NFANTS 


The — Reliance. 


If your druggist hasn't it on sale, send 10 cents for sam 
ple can to WooLricn & ©o., Mfrs., PaLwer. Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMER 


ot oniu snasepe-clens ooly. acilear and briliant COM. briliant COM- 
PLEXI K bes must also have a perfectly 
developed B UST. To attain and retain 
beauty ’schief charm, a perfect BUST, you 
must consulta specialist. No matter how 
severe your case,write me,! will help you 
LN R My famous French Remedy is guar- 
anteed to Develop the BUST from 
;permanentiy remove ROVALI and rel out 
heboustes Face, Throat & Neck. ROY ALE GRE ME 
= itively cure every case of Freckies, Pimples, Biack- 
sand any discoloration of the complexion. Price $1. 
ae Sample prepaid, 2c Pamphieton * “ The Per- 
‘ection of Face and Form,” Sent FREEto all. Address, 
MADAME JOSEPHINE LE FEVRE, 
1208 Chestnut Strect, + « Philadelphia, Pa. 


NESS & nhead Noises Entirely Cured 
by Peck’s Invisible TusvuLar Ear Cusu- 
ions. Whispers heard. Comfortable, 

self-adjusting. Successiul where all remedies fail [llus- 
trated k and proofsfree. Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
way, New York. 


The Softened Lignt 
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if AUTOCRAT = ae 


Oliver 


of the ) 
Wendell 


REAKFAST THBLE Hoimes 


Unquestionably the most popular work written 
by this famous man, Dr, Holmes was familiarly 
called by the title of this book 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
Postpaid 


A popular and moderate price edition is now 
offered for the first time. It contains portrait of 
Dr. Holmes and is bound in extra cloth, gold tip 


Penfield Publishing tt 


109 FIFTH AVENUE, 





NEW YORK. 


‘The Rich C otors 


‘The Beaatifat Efe cts 


Gained by the use of Stained Glass for the Windows may be secured at a fraction of the cost by applying 


Crystographs 


Now admitted to be the finest substitute for Stained Glass in the market Every variety of designs and endies 
effects in coloring 


Material Complete for an Ordinary Window, $3.00 


Easily applied— suits old windows or new. Address for further information, catalogue, etc., 


THE 


1026 Arch Street 





CRUSTOGRAPH CoO. 


Philadetnhia, Pa 
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| Webster gives as one of the definitions of genius—*A 
} 





y superior power of invention or origination of any kind, or of 
\R forming nice combinations.”’ 

The originator of Scott's Emulsion may truly be called a 
. venius, aS the great value of this remarkable preparation is 
ip 

















i due to the nice or happy combination of two of the most 


remarkable constructive and tlesh-forming agents known in 





medical science, namely: Cod-liver Ofl emulsified or made 
easy of digestion and assimilation, and the Hypophosphites 
(or Phosphorous) which are so important in the development 

and growth of the osseous or bone and nerve systems. 
lors . 


The perfection of the combination has given the medical 





world not only a most nourishing and palatable food, much 


ng 


more effective than the plain oil, but a remedial agert of great 





} 


power in all diseases where wasting or loss of flesh is mani- 


lested; notably Consumption, Scrofula, Anzmia gqnd the 





i endless 










various wasting diseases of children. It also has magical 


00 





effect in the cure of ordinary coughs and colds. 


Don't let the dealer try to talk you into something else that 
he says is “ just as good.”” Tell him you know whai vou want 


and that is, Scott's F.mulsion. 
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SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1 | 
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Thoroughly Up to Date 


IN APPEARANCE 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE. 
AGENTS, WRITE FOR TERMS. 


ZIMMERMAN MEG. Co. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 


99 %o PURE. 


High priced toilet soaps cost 
more than the Ivory, not because 
thé soap itself is any better, but 

_ by reason of the expensive wrap- 

pings, boxes, and perfume. Then 

- the profit on toilet soaps is much 
| greater. 


| "THE Procter & Gamace Co., Cin‘ 


a; The Largest Manufacturers of 
y* PURE, HICH CRADE 


sy 0000S ani Chocolate 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


VINDUSTRIAL uw 00 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America, | 


Unlike the Dutch Process, 


no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used @ 


in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than ons cent a cup. 


SOLD a oe anocERs Ean. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The Greatest [edical Discovery 
of the Age. v 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY, 


DONALD KENNEDY, of ROX of ROXBURY, MASS., 


Has discovered in one of our common 
eure weeds a remedy that cures every 

d of Humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed except in two cases 
(both thunder humor). He has now in his 

ion over two hundred certificates 
of its value, all within twen — of 
Boston. Send postal card for 

A benefit is always phen ern 3 from 
the first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 
ranted when the right quantity is taken. 

When the lungs are affected it causes 
shooting pains, like needles passing 
through them; the same with the Liver 
or Bowels. This is caused by the ducts 
being stopped, and always disappears in a 
week after takingit. Read the 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
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Is not necessary to the enjo 
perfect health, yet life is in 
without thi possession of stron 
organs and faculties, for these 

the most delightful sensatio 
istence. Health is essential 
accomplishment of every purps 

sickness thwarts the best intentions and loftiest aims. 

Exercise, common sense and ordinary precaution and you ne 
very sick. When you find your stomach troublesome, your bowels 
your nerves sensitive look out! When you! weight is decreas 
your energy is waning, when exertion seems impossible and sleep 
give rest—look out ! 

Serious illness has its beginnings in n¢ 
Consumption comes on by degrees, and may 
ment. Taken in time, 


98 PER CENT. OF ALL CASES OF CONSUME PION 


can be cured. Taken in time, no disease need be re ally serious 


= safeguard against disease is an active liver. That means good 


£4, 


good blood means good, solid healthy flesh. 


The germs of disease seek out the weak spots in the body. D 


"any weak spots. If you have them now, clear Keil out, tone them up, ma 


them strong. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will do it. It sea 
out all poisonous matter and disease-germs of whatever character 
lates the action of the organs of the whole’ body. It forces out 
matter, makes the blood rich and puts new life into every fiber. 
good, firm, healthy flesh—doesn’t make fat. . It gives you flesh that 
work withthe flesh that means health and strength. Fatness does: 
Sarily mean health, but a reasonable plumpness is essential to 
bodily condition. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is pleasant to take and 
have to take an ocean of it to get well either. 
COOOOOO OO OOOO OOOOOOOUOOO OOO OOOO OOOO OOO UO UL OO UU UU OU LUUUL 
| WE GIVE AWAY, ABSOLUTELY FREE, The People’s Common Sense M 
Adviser, By R. V. Prerce, M. D>>Chief Consulting Physician to the Invalids’ Hots 
| Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., a book of over 1,000 large pages and 300 colored and 
pmeeatrations, in strong paper covers, Send 21 cents in one-cent st: amps for packing 
| Over 680,000 copies of this complete Family Doctor Book already sold in cloth bind 


| regular price of $1.50. Address: (with stamps for postage and this Coupon) Wor.p’s 
) PENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, No. 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ANVERTISEMENTS. 





“Plain, but athletic.” 


4 (After sketch in New York Truth.) 

Oli Evidently the picture of a woman 

TP icin: \ cleaning house for the first time with 
Y chi Pearline. She finds that what has 













always been the hardest kind of hard 
work is now cdmparatively easy, 
pleasant, quickly done—and in her 
joy and enthusiasm and high 
spirits, she kicks up her heels. 
Probably this is an extreme case. 
Still, it may be there are numbers 
of women who, when they 
clean house first with Pearl- 
ine, manifest their pleasure 
in the same way. You don’t 
hear of it, though. They simply tell you that in all their 
lives the work of house-cleaning has never been so light, so 
satisfactory, so soon over, so thoroughly well done. 
Sen Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” JT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


$ and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back honest—send it back. 467 JAMES PYLE, New York. 






















the Eminent Writer 





cures THE IDEAL, TONIC: 
A LL PAIN “It is the Elixir of Life which 
combats human debility and 

gives Vigor, Health and Energy”’ 
Mailed Free. ! 





INFLAM MATIONS 











AND | Descriptive Book with Testimony and 
HE i Portraits 
M Oo R R H A Cc E s. i OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 
One drop of Pond’s Extract is worth Beneficial and Agreeable. 


Every Test Proves Reputation. 


more than a table l 
Speemgns af Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘Vin Mariani.’ 


C H | At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
EAP SUBSTITUTES, MARIANI & CO.. 
MADE CRUDELY, fan: 1 Bt, Hesemmecn, 62 W. 15th St., New Tork. 


WHICH DO NOT CURE. 
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RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


To any post-office in the United States, Canada or Mexico, one year, postpaid...... weeeveccescescocene sccocsses cosees $1.00 

To foreign eountries in the Postal Union, one copy, one year, postpaid econ essences sosces cocccense cocsve seccesase cosets 186 

Persons who desire to club together and subscribe for Anraur’s Homs Macasine may do 80, h the publisher 
only, at the following reduced rates. Copies will be sent to one or different post-offices as 
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And all over 10 at 75 ots. per year for each. 


Naw Susscriprions can commence at any time during the year. Back numbers supplied at ten cents each. 

Paruant ror tax Macasmvs, when sent by mail, should be in the form of a Post-office or Exprese Money Order, 
Bank Check or Draft or by Registered Letter. 

Ws Suxp Recarrr. The receipt of all subscriptions is acknowledged by us at once by postal card. 


2J@ WHERE TO ADDRESS YOUR LETTERS..¢f 


All matters relating to the business department should be addressed to 109 and 111 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, Matters relating to +‘ criptions, etc., should be addressed to Asbury Park, N. J., where the Magasin 
is printed and mailed. Address 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 109 and 111 Fifth Avenue, NewYork: 


F. E. Morrison, Adv. Manager for N. Y. and N. E., 500 Temple Court, N. Y. 
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over a hundred years 


ears 


Soap 


has been like steps 





leading men and 


| civiliza- 


tion. 


living and high- 


Acne On 


af se jp er thoughts. 


iy 
ors.: 


For Toilet, Nursery 


and Bath. 


There are soaps offered 
as substitutes for Pears’ 
which are dangerous- 

be sure you get 


Pears’. 
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Pabst Malt Extract, 
The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic 





will soothe your nerves, and 
dreamless sleep will add to men- 
tal power, and beauty. It will 
vitalize your being, and if you 
have been sick, it will bring the 
flush of health and strength. If 
your cheeks are hollow, “Best” 
Tonic will make them round; it 
will fill att the hollows. If 
you are thin and emaciated, 
“Best” Tonic will make you 
plump and strong. The bones 
of contention and dyspepsia 
will vanish, buried by “Best” 
Tonic and acontented mind, 
ALL bones will vanish. “Best” 
Tonic will round the corners, 
and, dear woman, where there 
are no corners, it will make 
you rounder. 
At Druggists. 











I have used the * Best” Tonic Five little books of 
in my practice for sever N° ” 
and cannot speak too highly of of SECRETS 
its tiieienc ere a general sent free. 
BLE FOOD, eal * assimilated, Mention publication. 
slightly stimulating, we leu- . 
— y? ive Senne and stron rth Address: 
to the digestive organs. It 
no superior. I say these thi — oe 
after an extended use in prac- Pabst—Milwaukee. 
tice. TYSON SMITH, Mt. D 
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THAT FIT. 
$s) The ‘*‘ Great 
: Wonder ”’ Shirt, 


unlaundered, made in our 
own carefully supervised 
work-rooms, of fine quality 
linen and muslin—in every 
way an excellent’ Dress 
Shirt—at the surprisingly 
low price of 


63 CENTS 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


Every Shirt is full size, has a reinforced 
front, patent back facing, is accurately 
cut, excellently made, and is sure to give 
satisfaction. In fact, we know of no 
Shirt in the market at near the price, 
that can compare with it. 

If not satisfactory we will cheerfully 
send back your money. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


DRY coOoDs 
PHILADELPHIA 
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OLUMBIA. 
- BICYCLES 


You see THEM EVERY Wit, 






























will have far wider meaning with 
peerless, up-to-date Columbias at 


~ | OO, Their new price. 


They are handsomer, stronger, lighter 
than ever—unequalled, unapproached 


Will you ride any other wheel? 


You know you'll be satisfied 
if you buy a Columbia. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Factories and General Offices, HARTFORD, CONN. 





BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, NEW YORK, 
BUFFALO, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


The very best way to know 
whether Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
as good as it is said to be, is to wy 
tt yourself, It can’t deceive you. 
Only be careful not to get an imi- 
tation. There area great many 
Electrics and Magnetics, all in- 
tended to deceive the public into 
supposing that they are Dobbins’ 
Electrics, or just as good. We 
have made this since 1869. It is 
the original Electric and is guar- 
anteed to be worth four times as 
much as any other soap ever made. 
For washing anything, from the fin- 
est lace to the heaviest blanket, it 
is without a peer. Only follow di- 


rections. 
REA D all that we say on the two wrappers 
around the soap, and then see for 


CAREFULLY Ziti toccer uss any otter oop 
than this, after having heard its own story, told you by 


| your own test of it. 


DOBBINS SOAP M'F’'G CO., 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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As Published by Sep. Winner & Son., Phila, Pa 
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[7 1s SURPRISING —_ 


of 
WHAT RELIEF A PERSON TROUBLED WITH 16,600 fre. 


MALARIA, INDIGESTION, 7 
FEVER and AGUE and GENERAL DEBILITY 


WILL FIND BY USING 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AN INVIGORATING TONIC CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark and Pure Catalan Wine 
(THE SAME PREPARED WITH IRON, ALSO WITH PHOSPHATES.) 














ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 





E. FOUGERA & CoO., Agents For UNITED STATES 


26, 28, 30 North William Street, New York. 
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Reapers will please notice that this 
magazine is sent to subscribers until 
ordered stopped. This has been the 
policy of former publishers for years 
and followed at the request of many 
readers who prefer to pay for the mag- 
azine at their convenience. Remenber 
that the publishers must be notified by 
letter when a subscriber wishes his 
magazine stopped. All arrearages must 
be paid. Returning your magazine 
will not enable us to discontinue it, as 
we cannot find your name on our books 
unless this is done. 


SeNpD your full name and address to 
Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., by return mail, and get, free from 
all cost, a coupon worth several dollars 
if used by you to its full advantage. 
Don’t delay. This is worthy attention. 


NEWSDEALERS throughout the coun- 
try take subscriptions for this publica- 
tion. If you are an occasional buyer 
of the magazine, but prefer to have it 
sent regularly to your address by mail, 
send your subscription direct to us or 
hand it to your newsdealer, as you pre- 
fer. 


ILL TEMPERED BABIES are not desir- 
able in any home. Insufficient nour- 
ishment produces ill temper. Guard 
against fretful children by feeding nu- 
tritious and digestible food. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
the most successful of all infant foods. 


SpeciAL Rate.—Our readers should 
remember that we have a special rate 
(see page 2 of this issue) for those who 
desire to send in their subscriptions to 
this publication together. The rate is 
low, and by getting several of your 
friends to send with you each may save 
something. 


A Goop ToiLeT PowDER is a neces- 
sity to every woman’s outfit. Some 
people are strongly against the use of 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


powder on the skin, because so many 
kinds contain arsenic, bismuth and 
other injurious articles. But a really 
pure powder is a comfort and a bless- 
ing. Medical men every where are a 
unit. in recommending the Borated 
Talcum powder of the Gerhard Mennen 
Co., Newark, N. J., as a perfect sana- 
tory preparation both for grown people 
and for babies. It is delightful to use 
after shaving, for sunburn, heat-rash 
and for chafed skin on the most tender 
of infants. Such is the confidence of 
the proprietor in it, that they offer to 
send free samples for trial to any of 
our readers who are unable to get it of 
their druggist. 


Our ADVERTISERS. —We believe that 
all the advertisements in this magazine 
are from reliable business men, and do 
not intentionally or knowingly insert 
advertisements from any but reliable 
people. If subscribers find any of 
them otherwise, we should be glad to 
be advised of it. 


BupDs AND BLossoms.—We have on 
hand a few copies of this beautiful 
book which the publishers originally 
sold at $1.00 per copy. The contents 
are well selected poems with handsome 
iliustrations printed on heavy paper, 
gilt edge, handsomely bound in cloth 
with embossed side stamp in gold. 
The supply is limited to less than one 
hundred copies, but we will close them 
out at 50 cents per copy, by mail post- 
paid, or give one copy as a premium 
to any one who will send us two new 
subscribers at $1.00 each. 


Our New Appress.—The attention 
of all interested is called to the change 
in the office of ARTHUR’s HOME MaGa- 
zINE. Hereafter our main city office 
will be New York (see address on page 
2 of this issue), the Philadelphia office 
being abandoned.' We retain the busi- 
ness office at Asbury Park, N. J., 
where we own and operate an exten- 
sive printing plant—the largest with 
but one exception in the State of New 
Jersey—and where all of the mechani- 
cal work incident to the manufacture 
of this magazine is done. 
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FIRST-I NING, 


From the painting by C. Y. Turner. 
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